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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE individual, to w^hom the following state- 
ment of facts, relative to India, was addressed, 
conceives, that he is fulfilling, a solemn duty to 
his country, by making it public, at a juncture, 
when our possessions in that quarter are now 
openly threatened, after having long been se- 
cretly assailed, by the most formidable of all the 
enemies to regular government, that ever existed 
on the face of the earth. Tor the writer, he 
can most conscientiously vouch, not only that 
truth guided his pen throughout the narra- 
tive; but also, that he has been actuated by 
• - ' 

motives far above private pique or personal an- 
tipathy, however severely some of his remarks 
may seem to affect the conduct of certain per-' 
som, whose errors ought to be known, that they 
may, at least, be shunnisd by their successors. 
On the speculative points immediately connected 



with the subject, nothing need he urged in this 
place. Their importance, whether treated agree- 
ably to pre-existing opinions or otherwise, are 
a sufficient apology for their introduction ; and 
will ensure them the candid examination of all, 
who duly appreciate the immense stalt'e which 
Britain possesses in “ her Indian empire,” so 
much an object of envy to the tyrant of the con- 
tinent of Europe. 



Trichinopoly^ j!iugust^lQQ7 ^ 

My Dear Sir, 

I HAVE received your long and 
interesting letter of the «=* **, in \yhich you deplore 
our late misfortunes, and demand of me, not only the 
causes from which they have originated, but the remedies 
to be applied, so as to secure us from similar events in 
fufure. Were it in my power to detail to you these 
causes, I fear it would be in vain to expect any remedy 
to be applied to prevent future misfortunes, until the 
great stake we hold in India, is appreciated by the na- 
tion, at. its full value. 

To you, I need not set forth the wealth annually 
flowing into England from her East Indian possessions, 
nor their vast national and political importance ; but so 
long as a revolution, or commotion, in the smallest pro- 
vince on the continent of Europe, shall continue to ex- 
cite more interest and attention, in the minds of the 
people of Great Britain, than the total ruin or welfare 
“of their- valuable empire in India, it is impossible to 
expect any beneficial arrangement can be brought for- 
wards by individuals, or even by Parliament, for the 
better .government, or greater security, of these pos- 
sessions, ' 

Tows in India, it has the appearance of the com- 
pletesf infatuation to reflect, that ari empire, yielding^ 
.such a revenue, and held by an- army of nearly two 
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] hundred thousand men, better disciplined/ accoutred, 

; and appointed,, perhaps, in every military equipment, 
than any in the world, and, oifiicered by natives of the 
united kingdom of Britain, should apparently, excite :so 
little general interest in the mother country. Partial 
interest, indeed,' must be felt by the parents and rela- 
tives of offiddrs arid others, serving in India, and by 
persons immediately about' the India-House, whose 
finances are affected by any unfortunate eveht> which 
may afiect the safety of tlie riountry, or threaten to in- 
terrupt the chanrielsh^ their .prosperity. However, if 
motives of s'eiif-interest were insufficient to excite, in 
the minds of the people of England, ari adequate idea 
of the 'value of these 'eastern possessions, it might at 
least be thought, that the importance set upon them 
by our eneitiies. Would, at any rate, raise their estima- 
tion in the eyes of the country to its proper standard : 
hut ‘this riven does not seem to be the case, although 
there is, little doubt but the despotic ruler of France 
would iriake the greatest of sacrifices to get a firm fodt- 
, iiig ill India ; 'ri'ay, W'e have great reason to believe, 
that the late' ‘disturbances have 'been fomented, if not 
actually excited, by French ’instigation. 

We'are riaturaily, therefore, at a loss to account for 
the little tegard 'paid -byithe English nation to all sub- 
jects arid afrarigeirients relative 'to India; and at a 
greater loss to conceive, how a people, so jealous of 
trusting unlimited power' in the hands of their minis- 
ters, or ariy executive officers, should leave such an 
‘Empire at 'the entire ‘mercy of a few mdividiials ; nor 
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think, it worth their while ‘to interest' .themselves fur-^ 
ther on the subject. It is trne, indeed, that when any 
person has been brought forward, from self-interested 
or party motives, to answer for m ah practices or misde- 
meanors said to have been committed in these distant 
possessions, a hue and cry has been raised against him^ 
and a parliamentary enquiry has actually taken place ; 
but this has proceeded on a narrow basis, totally insuf- 
ficient to lay a foundation for the energetic govern- 
ment of an emj)ire, larger in extent, population, and 
value, than most of the kingdoms on the continent of 
Europe. 

To a common observer it would indeed appear, that 
the British nation in general, supposed none interested 
in the affairs of India but the directors and proprietors 
of India Stock ; and that, therefore, nothing is requi- 
site but to place proper restrictions upon their divi- 
dends, and obtain security for the surplus revenue 
being carried to the national credit in the ways and 
means or, in .other words, that Hindostan, with all 
its policy, revenue, and commerce, is the private pro- 
. perty of the East India Company, and, therefore, not 
worth looking after, by the, nation. I believe this is a 
national trait in our character, and that, were the whole 
empire in India to fall to pieces, it would cause as little 
Tiational regret', and less noise, than would be occa- 
sioned by the loss of the dirtiest little island, or smallest 
colpnial province, in .other parts of - the'i world, which 
may bavd usually been called national property', . ; 

, Many cirqumstanees have , occurred . to strengthen 
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this very astonishing national apathy, and to keqp all 

subjects, relative to India, in the back ground. Amongst 
the foremost of these, 1 consider the avidity with which 
ministerial influence has gradually been exerted, to 
share with the directors of the company, in the manage- 
;• ment of eastern concerns ; and the consequent united 
interest of ministers and the directors, to conceal from 
the public ‘eye,- the immensity of power and influence 
so great a patronage affords them. 

The directors of the company’s concerns must be 
naturally jealous of all interference on the part of the 
nation, in a kind of monopoly, granted to them exclu- 
sively; and 'was it to be, expected, that during the 
length of time Mr. Dundas held the patronage of India, 
as a kind of hereditary lairdship, he should be anxious 
« to bring more of its concerns before the public, than 
were necessary to secure his power ? But to have some 
faint idea of this patronage, you have only to take up 
/ the India Calendar ” or register of servants, military, 
civil, marine, judicial, or commercial, employed by the 
company, and compare it with the establishment of any 
. ' power in Europe (France excepted) ; and when you 
reflect, that the patronage of this voluminous calendar 
is divided amongst a few individuals, you need not be 
surprised to learn,- that each party is afraid or unwilling 
to make a fundamental alteration in the system, or to 
bring the subject before the public eye. 

Ministers ( I speak not of any party in particular, 
but of the invariable late systems of ministry), have long 
appeared only to be waiting an opportunity of taking 
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tlie greatest part, if not tlie wbole^, of this patronage in- 
to their hands. Too abrupt a declaration might cause 
a clamour against the cncreased influence of the crown; 
so that, whilst they are obliged to carry on their ap- 
proaches gradually, the directors are as obstinately, 
though silently, endeavouring to defend the body of the 
place, the outworks having already fallen into the hands 
of ministry. Whatever one party inay gain ■ or the 
other lose in this struggle, the contention is equally 
adverse to the jiational interests ; and particularly so to 
the good government of our eastern possessions, 
which must consequently be left to the caprice of the 
times. The sooner, therefore, some effectual -and 
final arrangement is made, the more stable and perma- 
nent will be our dominion in India, which, it cannot 
be denied, has lately received so rude and alarming a 
shock. 

Such, however, is the rotten foundation upon which 
the basis of our power, at present, actually rests ; and 
from hence you are to account for all the incongruities 
which pervade every subordinate department of the' 
, system. Nay, a stranger would suppose, that the 
government, in all its parts, had been formed by a che- 
mist, rather than by a legislator. 

If you are not already too much tired for such an 
excursion, if you will follow me to Madras, I will en- 
deavour to explain myself more fully. At the outset, 
however, as you, though interested in its concerns, 
have never been in India, I must claim your confidence 
in my veracity ; and the - rather, as many, who have 
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had no local experienqe/inay be induced to reject - 1113^ 
statements as absolute impossibilities. 

In this imaginary tour, you must divest yourself of 
all partiality, and consider 3"ourself as not belonging to 
any side or to any profession; I say imaginary tour, be- 
cause, in reality, if you did not enlist yourself on one 
side or the other, .you would be looked upon as a neu- 
tral, allied to no part}'-, and consequently neglected by 
all parties. 1 do not mean that you would be exposed 
to mere ceremonious neglect in societ}', but that an in- 
jurious negative would be put upon all your hopes and 
prospects of advancement in life. — But to proceed. 

Montesquieu, has laid it down as a fixed principle in 
all governrnents, that the laws of the mother country 
should never be carried to her colonies.” A stranger, 
therefore, on his arrival at Madras, is -not surprised to 
learn, that the Anglo-Indian government is of the most 
despotic kind ; that the 'most common-place paragraph, 
is not allo-vved insertion in any of the public newspapers, 
until. sanctioned by the authority of government; that 
he himself is subject to the severest penalties of martial 
imprisonment, if he neglect to report his arrival, at the 
proper office, within a few hours after his landing ; and 
that he will be seized and placed- under a guard, if 
found ten miles from the presidency without a passport 
from government. 

Although very generally known, it may be as well to 
state, that the powers of government are vested in the 
hands of a governor and three members of council, one 
of whom is the commander .in chief of the troops, the 
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other two heiog selected from the con'jpnny’s senior 
civil servants. 

The government is divided into four departments, 
(viz. the general, public, and commercial dcj)artmcnt; 
secret and political department; revcmic department ; 
and the military dejiartmenl), having a chief secretary 
to the government, and a .secretary to each dc])nrtmcnt. 
The principal siihordinatc transactions of these arc con- 
ducted by boards, consisting of an indefinite number of 
membens, but in general of tiiree. The commander in 
chief is president of the inililary and medical boards ; 
the senior civil counsellor i.s president of the revenue 
board; and the junior, of the commercial and marine 
board. 

The majority of voices in the council, (where the 
governor has a casting vote), determines the negative 
or affirmative of all measures ; with this proviso, that 
the governor has it in his power to carry any measure 
into execution, contrary to the votes and opinions of all 
' the three counsellors, upon taking the whole respou- 
ribility of such measure upon himself: this, however, 
be has seldom occasion to do, as any one of the mem- 
bers, being interested in voting along with the go- 
vernor, a majority is gained by his casting vote. 

You are better acquainted than I can possibly be, 
with the original appointments of these officers in Eu- 
rope ; but here it is generally believed, that the go- 
vernor and commander in chief, although appointed and 
; commissioned hy the company, are actually nominated 
! by ministry, through the Board of Controul. The no- . 
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mination of the civil members of council, is supposed to 
rest with the 'Court of Directors. 

It might therefore be expected, that the govenlor 
. and commander in chief, as being ministerial men, 
ivould aI\va3'S second each other with their votes, and 
; thus carr}^ any point wished by the ministry at home : 
but here commences the trial of skill. 

The governor lias much to expect from the Court of 
Directors, should he enforce their plans and views; and, 
if he openly thwarts or disobeys them, without good 
and sufficient grounds, they have the power to recall 
liim. 

■ There are few governors of late, who have served the 
usual period in India witliout openly disobeying orders, - 
that have not received very handsome pensions on their 
retirement; and not being selected from the men of 
large fortune, so much as from those of good family 
and upright, honourable principles, the prolonged en- 
joyment of a most liberal salary is an object of some 
importance to them. The governor being thus wisely 
secured in the interests of the company, the vote gr 
influence of a commander in chief is only a secondaiy 
consideration; but, to prevent their coalescing and 
pulling together, a bait (which has always hitherto 
been taken) is tlirown between them — I mean tlie pa- 
tronage of army appointments and commands. 

Although, to some minds, this assertion would appear 
'ridiculous, if not fabulous, yet, so long as human na- 
ture prompts eveiy one to- acquire ascendancy and influ- 
ence over his fellow creatures, so long will rivalry, on 
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even inferior- points, cause first a coolness, and tlien an 
opposition, if not open hostility, between two great 
men. One fights for what he deems his rights, and 
the other for eveiy thing dear to Ins dignity, vanity, 
or greatness ; for a Commander in chief, deprived of 
tlie patronage of the army, becomes, in time of peace, 
a mere adjutant-general to the government: but, with 
il, he may be a military despot, who can underhand- 
edly impede, instead of strengthening, the powers of 
government ; and can, by secret influence, undermine 
the basis, instead of assisting in the repairs, of its su- 
perstructure, when in a state of dilapidation. 

We, therefore, constantly sec a new Commander in 
chief, cordially welcomed to the government-house on 
his arrival, perhaps by an old acquaintance ; where he 
does not, however, visit above a fortnight, before his 
pockets arc filled with protests and minutes for council, 
opposing every measure of the Governor. 

But, as he could do nothing alone, his next step is 
to. sound the civil counsellors ; one of whom he gene- 
rally finds in opposition.” From him he accom- 
plishes his education, in all the little chicanery of local 
intrigue ; and should he have succeeded in bullying the 
Governor out of the army patronage (and tliis gene- 
rally depends upon nerve), their united opposition be- 
comes very . troublesome, if not formidable, to every 
measure of government: for the Commander in chief 
is taught, that his duty, as a member of council, is 
not confined to subjects of a military nature ; but that 
'it is highly proper for him, if only to keep up his own 
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importance, to give a dissentient ■ minute upon any 
measure, whether -relative to war, revenue, ■ or com- 
merce:'; — in short, that no resolution of government 
should be allowed to pass,' without his strictures upon 
it ; which,' whether well or ill founded, will oblige his 
opponent to spend much time in answering his ob- 
jections. Such is the . nature of a systematic opposi- 
tion; which, although it may not totally obstruct, will 
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generally annoy, impede, and harass, the Governor 
and his supporters. ' ■ - 

As the duties of a Commander in chief are not of so 
responsible a nature as those of a governor, it would 
appear, that less pains are taken in the selection to 
fill this employment. The principal features in the 
character, as a recommendation, seem to be, that he 
should have served in the Guards, at some, if not a late, 
period of his life ; that he should be in debt, or at least 
needy circumstances ; and that he should, never, previ- 
ously, have performed any military exploit, to raise his 
name as a good officer; or have gained any expe- 
rience in the service of his country. 

. This may, perhaps, wear the appeftrance of a jest; 
but the grounds of my assertion may be ascertained 
by enquiry, and will convince you of the probability of 
what I have advanced in the former part of this letter; 
viz. that in England you do not care at all about us, 
and think any thing good enough for us. 

You have long been accustomed to read of brilliant 
military achievements in the East Indies, constantly 
attended with so much success, that you look upon 



them, now', as matters of course ; and the few people 
who do believe them to have been related with accu- 
racy, always think we are more indebted to the imbc' 
cility of our enemies, than to any prowess of our own. 
When, however, we have lost India, and have nothing 
else to , shew, then will the history of its conquest by 
Britons, be treasured up as a sacred relic. ' You may, 
possibly, be urged by more generous motives than 
those here assigned, in sending out to us, as com- 
manders in chief, men who have unfortunately lost, or 
who had never gained, military credit, in any other 
quarter of the globe; and may suppose, as instanced 
by the good Cornwallis,” that misfortune in the 
western, may be converted ,into_.gopd fortune in the 
eastern, hemisphere, It has been essential to our in- 
terests, however, that the fortune of a campaign has 
depended more upon the high discipline and bravery 
of our troops and subordinate officers, than the abili- 
ties or generalship of our commanders in chief, since 
the days of Clive and Coote. 

I must now proceed to speak of the two civil members 
of council, who are understood to be nominated immedi- 
ately by the Court of Directors, and to take, consequent- 
ly, a lively interest in their concerns. These are gencr 
Tally selected from among the' senior civil servants of 
the Company, who, having been employed from twenty 
to thirty years in India, may naturally be expected to 
have gained a most- profound knowledge of every 
branch of the service through which they have gra- 
dually risen. It is accordingly their duty to give advice 
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and counsel to the governor (who is generally a stranger 
in India), with' 'openness -and candour, upon every 
subject ; but particularly upon all branches of local 
finance, revenue, and commerce, vdth which they 
ought to.be so intimately acquainted. 

This, however, we seldom find to be the case ; for 
the moment a good revenue or commercial servant is 
promoted to a seat in council, he becomes a politician ; 
and looking upon any particular branch as a subject 
now beneath his attention, he enters into all the in- 
trigues and little cabals of the party he may have es- 
poused in politics : for, although you would suppose it 
his interest and inclination to stand -neuter, if only to 
retain his proper weight and influence in council, yet 
the very injunctions, if not orders, of the Court of 
Directors, almost prevent his, doing so, when fliey com- 
plain ^ in their public dispatches, that, now-a-days, 
“ the Court no longer receives that voluminous and ih- 
telligent information it used formerly to do, from the 
dissentient minutes and opinions of the members of 
Council.” 

Another circumstance, however, may account for 
these members over-stepping the more limited duties of 
counsellors, and entering into all cabals and party in- 
trigues ; I mean the expectation, though distant, of 
succeeding to the chair themselves, and becoming Go- 
vernors. This, therefore, obliges them to carry their 
politics to Leadenhall-street, the seat of interest most 
likely to secure this grand object of their desires. 

We consequently find intrigues carried on across the 
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ocean, and these must be managed with no inferior 
abilities or cunning. It is not sufficient for you pub- 
licly' to oppose the governor and his party, if you find 
the directors against him ; but you must secretly con- 
vey to their ears, and through them to the public, every 
insinuation and anecdote that gets wind: the length of 
the journey it has to travel, will,, in the minds of most 
persons, tend sufficiently to establish its truth, or, at 
least, give it an air of strong probability. 

The Court are seldom so unanimous among, them- 
selves, as to have every ear closed to misrepresentation 
or intrigue ; but, should it happen thus, you have al- 
ways the Board of Controul, or Ministry, to whom 
every information will be acceptable. The only diffi-- 
cully is, in playing your cards publicly in India ; so that 
they may agree With your private game in England ; 
for it invariably happens, that when one of the civil 
members of council votes with the governor,, the other 
will vote in opposition, which may bring you into a 
dilemma.. 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew you, that the su- 
perintendance of our eastern affairs, which appears so 
complicated, at head-quarters in Europe, is continued 
by a system much more so, on its arrival in India ; and 
hence branch off all the subordiriate streams of party> 
into their different channels. ' , 

It is not in my power to describe the action and re- 
action of these cabals ; ‘ but nothing is done without 
them. There has been, for many years, such a suc- 
cession of Scotch and Irish at the head of the Board 
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of Controulj both as governors and, commanders in 
chief in India^ that the country is inundated with per- 
sons from those, parts of the united kingdom ; and 
tliey are not only set_, but kept, in motion, pulling for 
lucrative commands and appointments, according to the 
■quarter from which the person in power derives his 
birth. In these realms, we never hear of your Port- 
lands, 3 ’'our'’ Bedfords, or your Richmonds ; but, whe- 
ther you are acquainted or connected with the wife of 
the private secretary to the Governor or Commander in 
chief — of the adjutant or quarter-m aster-general of the 
army- — the chief secretary to government: — but, above 
all, should you have been at a counti^^ dancing-school 
wath the wife or daughter of an^’^ person in power, your 
^fortune is sure of being made. In short, we have as 
'many families and compacts as you have ; and with as 
many petty and -local interests, continually playing into 
each other’s hands, ■ or wrangling for the loaves and 
fishes. And, indeed, there is little prospect, under 
the present regime, of seeing any stop put to these 
cabals ; for, whilst every ship from Europe brings out 
an investment of sisters and female cousins, to supply 
recruits to the fading branches of each family interest, 
you have only the option left you, of marrying into a 
leaffue of Bond-street. ve7‘sus Leadenhall-street, or of 
remaining an insulated bachelor, without an appoint- 
ment: for, since the days of the old court of France, 
no part of the world has been so famous for petticoat 
interest as India is at this -very moment. 

Having already stated that the governor is, in gene- 
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ral, a total stranger to India and its concefns, it will 
naturally excite your attention, to know how he ma- 
nages on his first arrival : for, until he has gained 
much local experience by practice, it is impossible he 
can act right from his own intuitive theory, let him be 
ever so clever. Two ways alone are left him ; either 
to throw himself into the arms of one of the cabals 
and act as they direct him, or to stand aloof from all 
parties, do his own business, and blunder through it, 
sometimes right, but more frequently wrong, until he 
is, at last, master of the subject. This, you will say, is 
a cruel alternative to leave to a man’s choice ; and the 
mode he adopts at first, generally marks his character 
throughout his future government. The difficulty is 
to steer a medium course, so that, without being led 
into error by the advice of a faction, you do not also 
fall into it, by mistrusting that of every one. I 
scarcely know, which of these extremes may be most 
prejudicial, although examples have occurred of both, 
where the best possible intentions have actuated each 
governor. 

It might naturally strike you, that a governor would 
have nothing to do, but to follow the advice of the 
two m'enibers of council, appointed by the supreme go- 
vernment at, home,' to act confidentially and in concert 
with him ; but what must be his surprize to find, that 
a measure proposed or appointed by one of the mem- 
bers is opposed by the other, and • each of their argu- 
ments supported by such plausibility, as still to leave 
the . propriety of the measure in the greatest doubt 
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and perplexity. This ^ is- the moment for deciding 
avhich counsellor you, will have to support you, and 
which ,to oppose you ; for to act in concert with both, 
has hitherto proved utterly impossible. 

A Commander in chief,- who has never before served 
in India, has just as much difficulty to encounter as a 
new governor ; but not so much, responsibility in the 
measures to be adopted. - 

- A total stranger to the service at the head of which 
he is placed, and generally prejudiced against a system 
which he finds, to differ so materially from what he has 
been accustomed to in Europe, it is a long time before 
he can be induced even to read the code of regulations, 
sanctioned by the long experience of many able officers, 
and grounded upon thei system introduced ,by Sir Ar- 
chibald Campbell. 

, On his first arrival,, if appears to him, that nothing 
is done as it ought to be ; and prejudice is so strong in 
the breasts of many men, that long experience is re- 
quired to overcome it. 

The principal object, therefore, of a commander in 
chief’s attention, on his first arrival in India, ought to 
be, the conquest of his own prejudices : but these, 
alas I are too often strengthened and confirmed. The 
whole tenor of his education at home, has served to 
instil into his mind, the idea, that an officer, if not 
attached to the Guards, or at least to the regulars, is 
worthy of no respect in a military point of view ; not- 
withstanding such officer -might possess the greatest 
abilities, and have had them improved by the longest 
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Experience in foreign sci*vice. All the best qualities 
of d soldier are, in his mind, washed away, by the sim- 
ple sentence, “ he is not in the regulars.” Should he 
himself never have quarrelled on duty with a mi- 
litia or fencible officer in Europe, he has heard of such 
disputes at the mess, and been brought up in the idea, 
that an officer of the regulars is degraded by “ army 
rank,” .being given to those who are 'not. ■ 

On fhe arrival in India, therefore, of a Commander 
in chief, with such rooted prejudices, what must be his 
indignation to find himself (as he will call it) in the 
hands of Company’s officers ? — for, besides having to 
conduct every combined operation of, and communica- 
tion with, the army (King’s and Company’s) through 
the adjutant and quarter-master-general, he finds his 
public, council also composed of Company’s officers : 
the military board, of which he is president, consisting 
of the adjutant-general, quarter-m aster-general, military 
auditor-general, the commandant of artillery, and chief 
engineer, of the coast army. And whatwiH appear yet 
more monstrous is, that a measure which lie proposes- 
•to this board, may be carried against him by the votes 
of his own staff, (as they may be called), the adjutant 
and -quarter-master-general of the ^ army; and these 
officers, being appointed by the government, , and not 
removeable af the instigation or pleasure of the Com-, 
mander in chief, he has no power to deter them from 
voting against him. His alternative is, that the pro- 
position of the military board cannot, .in any matter of 
moment, be carried into effect until confirmed by go- 
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vSrnnient;, -which will seldom -be -done unless recom- 
mended by the Commander in chief at the council 
board. Some Commanders- hi- chief ^ have^ therefore, 
wisely appointed the next senior member -to officiate as 
vice-president of the military board ; and reserved to 
themselves the option of ' opposing, ■ or recommending, 
the proposition, in their places at the supreme board of 
council. • - : ■ ■ 

' The Commander in chief Has yet,- however, met- 
wdtii nothing: to mitigate his prejudices- against the 
Company’s army ; hut much to irritate them, in the in- 
dependence which is universally sheum b}^ thar officers. 
He can find little assistance from his own immediaW 
family, staff of secretaries, and aids-du-camp, who are 
generally brought out with him,' and selected from his 
own, or his^\dfe’s, needy and junior relations in the army 
at home, and who can therefore give him no local 
assistance ; their abilities and qualifications' generally 
extending no farther than to' the inditing of a card of 
invitation, or copying of more confidential , correspon- 
dence; with a talent at singing and buffoonery, for do- 
mestic entertainment, and the amusement of the 
children. 

Thus finding he must remain in the hands of 
people independent of his own will, or attempt to over- 
reach those he ' cannot over-rule, the Commander in 
chief is obliged to look about him for some wily ad- 
viser ; and generally picks up one who has enjoyed the 
confidence of former Commanders in chief, who had 
similar battles to fight before him. You w’ilb thereforCj 
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frequently seea.man of this kind (generally from the 
North) who has sneaked into the confidence of suc- 
. 'cessiye.commanderfe, and. looks upon them now as his 
propel^ pr,ey> His qualifications are, a thorough know- 
ledge of the mode in which other . Commanders in 
chief, have opposed the : governor on certain points ;; a 
head, .well stocked with; formulse. of protests and.-dis? 
sentient minutes for all occasions j’ an. acquaintance 
with the darkest , shades of every .person’s character ; arid 
a method of bringing them to notice in the most goo'd- 
natured manner. Hejthus becomes a kind of prompter 
behind the scenes ; .and will, not urifrequently, .con- 
■ demn in company, what he has recommended in secret ; 
especially if .he^ can throw the . odium .of the measure 
upon any other, officer,', who is supposed, to influence 
the opinion ;of: the. Commander inohiefi.; . . ' -- . 

I. have now. given you a .sketch of the principal fea- 
tures in, this government; arid; probably you may think^ 
that short ;.;remedies. might be . applied to the two' last 
I untoward cases, by. appointing a governor and. Com- 
mander, in chief ;from the Company’s civil and military- 
servants, ; who!, have, had* such great opportunities of 
gaining, local knowledge : but, by such a system, ■ I am 
afraid you .would only make things worse. . 

.1 have already pointed: out >the bad effects of a, civi- 
lian being promoted to council only ; and it, appears, 
from experience,. With a few exceptions, that they do 
not promise, fair to make better governors. In for- 
mer days, to be . sure, we .read of the, affairs of India 
bdinig conducted in , the .most honourable and upright 


manner, as well as with the greatest ability, by civil 
servants'; but, .alas ! as, our territory and dominions in 
; the East have encreased,' I fear our virtue has dimi- 
nished and degenerated. Venality is the principal tiling 
to be guarded against in a governor ; for’ when the 
fountain-head is corrupt, what can be expected from the 
stream ? He must not only be pure himself, but be 
strict in seeing that others, in authority, are so also. 
This is a most laborious task, and if too strictly under- 
taken, will cause a certain degree of odium to be cast 
upon the measures of the best of governors. He 
must therefore be free from even the. suspicion of ve- 
nality himself, to enforce purity upon others. ■- 

Now the advantage of a governor, direct from Eu- 
TOpe, over one who has been brought up from the age 
of seventeen in India’; is most obvious ; but in nothing 
more so, than in his independence upon all private 
friendships, or public factions. 1 do not, however, 
think so much is to be feared from these, as from the 
connexions formed by a civilian with a set of native 
, Dubashes; for where ivill you find one without these 
harpies attached to him? .You may know, at some dis- 
tance, whether a governor is from the Company’s seir 
vice,, or otherwise, by the number, of Dubashes’ palan- 
queens near the government-house; but, if you please, 
we will trace the connexion to its source. 

This governor came out a writer to India some 
twenty-five years ago; very young, and with all the 
fashionable vices, or follies, flowing in his veins. 'Hie 
temperature of his blood is inflamed by the heat of the 
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dimiite. He hunches out into all the extravagancies 
In which his youthful companions, of the former sea^' 
son, are ready to instruct and initiate him. He has it 
instilled into his mind, that his requires him to 

keep up large establishments of Itorscs and servants ; 
that his dignity also requires him to spend every rupee 
he can borrow, without dreaming of the time or mode 
of re-payment. He soon runs through alf the money 
for which he had a letter of credit on some respectable 
banking-house, and he finds, on drawing his pay at 
■the end of the month, that it scarcely amounts to the 
paltry sum of ten pounds sterling. 

Cash must be supplied, and he has been hitherto so 
extravagant, that he is ashamed to apply again to the 
Eurojjcan banker. The persons, however, who led 
•him into extravagance, now administer to his pecuniary 
w'antsj and iniroducc him to a Dubash. It will seem 
incredible to you, but, after five or [six years service in 
India, it is nothing extraordinary, to find young civi- 
lians indebted to their Dubashes from 20, .30, to 40,000 
rupees : for, so long as they can get money easily, they ' 
never think of retrenching their expences. The mo- 
tive, however, which induces the Dubash to lend- his 
inoney in this adventurous species of bottomry, is 
grounded* on a long experience of its advantages. If 
the young man lives (and one Dubash has many strings 
to his bow), he is sure of being repaid; not only with 
compound interest at 12 per cent, but of making an 
immense fortune besides. The young civilian rises, in 
time, through the degrees of the line chosen by him, 



until he becomes either collector of the revenues of a 
province, or cqmmercid . resident of a factory ; and 
now the Dubash’s opporttinity offers ; he becomes, him- 
self, the-.real -collector, or .rresident; and the poor dupe 
has "nothing else to doj and probably no other inclina- 
tion,, than to sign his .name to accounts of receipts arid 
disbursements 

If the D'ubash 'suspects his master of being too clever 
for him, andthat he win discharge him when the debt 
is paid, a thousand; artifices are, practised; and whether 
the master ,is clever,;pr a fool, you seldom see a.mari, 
who at all employs or :gives his confidence to a Dubash, 
that does not become a compleat dupe to the latter. 
The Dubash will link his own character and affairs so 
intimately with his. master’s, , that there is no getting 
rid of him: nay, .the : climate of India renders it too 
difficult a task, for, a man, accustomed to have his busi- 
ness performed by • one of these people, to discharge 
him at all; however, willing he may . be to do so; and 
the oiily consequence would be, if he did so, that- he 
must afterwards probably employ a greater rogue than 
the one he has , just discharged. The Dubash, there- 
fore, with all his relations, whom he has got into de- 
perident situations under' .him, "are fixed to the civilian 
for life ; and thus stick to' him, whether at the head of 
a factory, or at the head of the government, 

A system of dubashery, in the latter case, is a dan- 
ger, of all others, to be guarded against but, lest 
you should suppose I have given too high a colour to , 
this picture of a civilian’s life and education, I refer 
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you to the elegant detail of the Marquis Wellesley, in 
tlie minute of council, wherein he depicts the evil 
consequences of the ‘'old school” method of edu- 
cating a young man for the civil service. Happily, 
the College of Bengal promises to remedy the evils 
above related ; for nothing can be more obvious, than 
that a young man, unacquainted with the language of 
the district in which he is employed, must be at the 
mercy of some native interpreter or Dubash. 

A college education is pregnant with infinite advan-* 
tages to a coast civilian ; for here several languages 
are spoken, and the difficulty to be overcome is, not 
that of learning all these languages, but of commenc- 
ing upon one of them, wHhoul being obliged to do so, 
A tolerable proficiency in one, will lead to a practical 
and progressive knowledge of llic others, without la- 
borious attention. Heretofore, the number of the lan- 
guages on the coast* was reckoned a good excuse for 
not studying any of them ; and was, therefore eagerly 
seized by the civilians of the " old school.” From the 
zeal, ability, and extraordinary emulation of the young 
inen already' educated at, and sent from, the college 

* The vernacular languages on the Coast arc these 

J. .The Gentoo or Tclinga. 

2. Tamul, or Malabavs of Coromandel. 

3. Canaries of Mysoor and Canara. 

4. Malayala, or real Malahars (of the W. coasi.) 

The other languages, used in revetme and judicial affairs and 
correspondence, are : l. The Duknic (Hindostanie, south of the 
Kerbudda). 2. Mahratta. S. Persian. 4. Arabic, 
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of. Foi’t William^ there is the’ most confident hop^y 
that, in a fevv years, the whole” system of -dubashery 
(so disgraceful to the British iname and character), will 
he utterly abolished ; and that no class of, natires will 
; be allowed to intervene, between the cultivator of the 
t soil and the officer of Government. ’ 

If it is admitted, that the; powers of Government 
cannot be better supported, than by the degree of re- 
spect and due estimation, in which the person a.t its 
head is held by the people governed, this will be ano- 
ther objection to the Company’s seiwant (if belonging 
to the same presidency) being made Governor; for I 
need not insist, that so much respect can never be paid,- 
by the natives, to aman, however much personal merit 
and ability he may possess, who has risen, amongst them, 
through all the inferior and subordinate degrees of of- 
fice, (viz., writer, under secretary, &c’.) as they would, 
and do entertain, for a young man of -noble family, 
whose juvenile pranks, foibles, debts, and dubasherics,- 
theyare totally unacquainted with. 

It is equally unadvisable, and almost impossible, to 
have a Commander in chief appointed from the officers 
of the Company’s army, so long as it remains on its pre- 
sent footing: but as this does not appear to be well un- 
derstood in Europe, I beg your patience whilst I at- 
tempt a detail of it. 

The Company’s army on the coast, consists of a 
corps of engineers; two battalions of artillery (natives at- 
tached,) eight regiments of native cavalry, with gal- 
lopers; a regiment of European, and twenty-three of 



nnlivCj foD* ; 'havnnt'onclj two h.-i'tnlloiis nf inno men 
Stroup:. 'rhi?5 h tin' ivpulnr (jkmci') (•Ntnbli-.hnient; rmd 
from thr.'C nrc a troop jjfhonr artillery, two 

battalion!? of |mini’(’r>. srv«.rni ('f r.mger> or irrepniar 
cor]is ; and tin- wlndc of the pcucral brigade, fudd^ 
cantonment, and !;ani;a>n :?laSK 

i * 

Til e biudu-rl rank in tbo Ojinpanv’;? a.rtnv is ibnl of 
colonel. A eruii't, <>n ius arriv.'d ’from dilnrope, ih 
posted an ensifm in rnmi' ci'rp?. in v.hieh In- ri^<■> to 
the rank of major, by pr.-dation^ and nitln-ut pur- 
chase,- aUer whirh. he i-? plaeci! on a yencral list of 
field ofaeers, and no ? no ion;;, r iti the repiim-nt, hut 
in the line, with the held ofiiei n- «>f the. whole annv, 
still in pradution, and withonl }uireh;!!-c. 

The Kinp trranls a earre'^pondeul ronnni‘'-don to that 
lield in tiic service of the Conijemy, which plves him 
rank with the reoulnrs in Iiulia. Ib-sides this rerdmen- 
lal rank from the Cvnnpany, e.or, finned by the King’s 
commission, the Counpany’s otTicrrs are placed on the 
G-encral brevet of his Maiesty's annv, aiui rise, on it to 
the rank of major-general. Here, however, it ceases, 
by request of the .Company, in order that they may 
not lose the services of their ofliccr.'^, which they must 
otherwise <io, were tiiey promoted to be lieutenant-ge- 
nerals; for no stafi’ of that rank is employed in India, 
except ns Commanders in chief at the three presi- 
dencies. 

A Company’s olTiccr, who has actually served twenty- 
two years in India, is entitled to retire; in Europe, if 
-be pleases, on the full pay of the rank he may have 
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attained : and should he have obtained a regiment^ he 
rn'ay enjoy the ofF-rechonings and emoluments of it in 
Europe ; only with the liability to be called upon to 
proceed to India, if deemed expedient by the Court of 
Directors. Besides these indulgencies, an officer, ac- 
cording to his length of service, may be planed upon 
the pension er invalid establishment, and “ remain in 
India;” as. his health,, a large family; or other conve-r 
niencies may oblige or induce him. Three years for 
a furlough to Europe, are granted on full pay; l)ut 
these are not included in the twenty-two years, which 
. must be actually served in India, to entitle an officer to. 
retire^ ■ ' ' 

The duties of the Company’s officers having, beeri 
confined entirely to India, it is not to be expected that 
they should be acquainted so well with the various, 
and almost daily changes, in the principles of military 
science, as practised by the powers of Eui’ope. Few 
'things have become antiquated, of late, so soon as sys- 
tems of military tactics ; and the discipline and regime 
of a large army, in the course, of a very few years, 
would become quite provincial, if insulated from the 
progressive improvements of the science, as cari'ied on 
in other parts of the world. It is not necessary to in- 
stance, in proof of this, more than the dreadful anni- 
hilation of the Prussian legions, which so lately had, 
been thought the finest troops in the universe, until 
attacked on new principles of the science. 

So many of the King’s regular troops liaving to act, 
in India, in conjunction with those of the Company^ 



one iiniiorn'i syslcni must be adopted and this can 
only be done by ])ringing up tiic discipline of tlie 
whole, to the standard of some corps, lately arrived 
from Europe, of the most approved discipline- 

I am no advocate for continual theoretical changes 
in disci])linc, which only harass and perplex the men ; 
but a progressive improvement, dictated by the expe- 
rience of late events, must, necessarily be attended to, 
if only to })revent the more abrupt changes that would 
otherwise happen. 

The prc.scnt sy.stem of rcgitncnlal rise in corps, 
which took, place in the Company's army in ISOO, has 
scarcely had lime to devclopc its good effects on the 
Indian army in general, fi. c. including tlie cslabiish- 
ments of Bengal and Bombay) ; but, upon the coast 
army, a total ciiangc is visibly and daily taking place. 
By the old system, an ofliccr was seldom out of the 
rank of lieutenant, before lie had served seventeen, and, 
not unfrequcntly, twenty years ; whereas, at present, 
we see many majors (and, I believe, one Heulenant- 
colonel) who have obtained their rank in a period of 
fourteen and fifteen years of service. Cadets come 
out, in general, from the age of fifteen to eighteen ; so 
that an officer has, at present, a chance of obtaining the 
rank of field officer before he is above thirty-two or 
thirty-three years of age : whereas, formerly, an offi- 
cer, from the baneful effects of so long a residence in a 
climate uncongenial to liis constitution, was more fitted 
.for the invalid establishment, than for active service, 
by the time he became a field-officer; which was sel- 
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dom in less than twenty-five or twenty-seven' years of 
service. If, therefore, you take up the list of the arnij^, 
you may perceive, that, let their former services have 
been ever so brilliant under Coote and Cornwallis, and 
their present . ability as great as can be expected ; "yet, 
from the whole of the officers at the head of the list, 
you could not select one capable of standing the fa- 
tigues of an active campaign : and these are not the 
days when an old woman in a litter, by mere scien- 
tific tactic, must inevitably gain a signal victory over 
an approved hut youthful general. The Prussian ge- 
nerals have disappeared with Prussian tactics. 

I must now proceed to touch upon a point of tlie 
most difficult nature, from the delicacy of the subject, 
and the almost impossibility of doing so without the 
appearance of partiality : I mean the jealousy between 
the King’s and Company’s oflicersj of which you must 
have heard so much. • 

I have • already explained, to you the notions with 
which a King’s officer is brought up from his entrance 
into a military life; and the degradation he is taught to 
feel, at being obliged to rank along with, and not above, 
officers not in the regulars. On his arrival in India, it is, 
some how or other, a natural bias which prompts him, 
(and, I may say, every European, King’s or Company’s) 
to feel a sensation of repugnance, nay, little short of 
abhorrence, to the natives , in general. Whether this 
has been born with us, or is the effect of education, I 
know not ; but I can appeal, for the truth of it, to the 
breast of any person who has been in India, Every 
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tiling a native does is executed exactly contrary to Euro- 
pean ideas ; and these people are so addicted to telling 
the most barefaced lies, that a stranger, falling into 
tlie hands of the most villainous part of them (the 
Madras Dubashes) on his first arrival, is naturally con- 
firmed in the abhorrence he has felt for them at first 
sight. I have seen many sensible persons who could 
not conquer their aversion, for a length of time, so far 
as even to touch tlie skin of a native. “ Blnckcy,” 
“ black fellows,” and black scoundrels,” arc the op-: 
probrious terms generally used in speaking of them, 
amongst every class of Europeans. I need not, there- 
fore, ■ attempt to prove, that where a whole set of 
people are thus held in contempt and degradation, it 
will not require any great provocation, enmity, or jea- 
lousy, to attach in a person’s mind, or make him throw 
out unguardedly, in company, that an ofiiccr belong-^ 
ing to a corps composed black men^ must be greiitly 
inferior, in every respect, to an officer in the Euro- 
pean regular army. 

This, at present, would appear to be the principal 
point between the two services ; for the original and 
real cause, upon whicli the enmity and jealousy first 
arose, was the inferiority of pay and allowances 
enjoyed by King’s officers: but, since these allow- 
ances- have been levelled, and made the same in each 
service, all pecuniary motives may be deemed abolished, 
and, with' them, the 7-e«/ grounds of any jealousy. 

At first sight, you would suppose, that no officer 
would serve with a native corps, when he could be ap- 
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pointed to an European regiment ; but it happens just 
the reverse. There are many reasons jTor this prefer- 
ence; and, amongst the first, probably, is the little re- 
gimental duty he has to perform with a native corps. 
After morning parade is over, no attendance is required 
from the European officer, until evening again ; the 
Sepoys being regular, well-behaved, and little addicted 
to liquor. 'Whereas, an European barrack must be 
visited several stated times in the day, to see that the 
men are present and orderly, their victuals well dressed, 
and messes regular : the hospital also must be attended 
in the same manner; and, probably, many times a 
week, a regimental court-martial requires his attend- 
'ance, either as member, prosecutor, or evidence. Thus 
an officer, belonging to an Eui'opean regiment, is fre- 
quently tied down, by his regimental duty, to the limits 
of the garrison or cantonment ; \\diilst one of a Sepoy 
corps, at the same station, is amusing himself in hunt- 
ing, shooting, or'other country diversions. 

But what attaches a Company’s officer, more parti- 
cularly to this branch of the service is, the certain pro- 
vision that is secured to him at the end of his 22 years r 
and the independence he enjoys, in the mean time, 
upon the whim or 'caprice of any commanding officer, 
or corps, so long as he acts properly. In short, his 
duty is laid down by a code of regulations, and his 
rights and privileges are confirmed to him by the same. 
Here he finds nothing uncertain ; nothing, in his pro- 
motion or welfare, that can be obstructed by the hand 
of influence or power, so long ns he does right, and 
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performs his duty. He feels himself acting and resid- 
ing, as it were, under a republic^ where the laws are 
defined ; and not under a despotic codcj which^ at the 
malicious and ungrounded misrepresentation of a ca- 
pricious and tyrannical commanding officer, may say — 

be gone ; I have no further occasion for your services.” 

This spirit of independence is' the very Ufe and main- 
spring of the Company’s arm}!^ ; and serves,' in a great 
measure, to mitigate a severity, which, of all the 
known military services in the world, this army alone 
labours under : — I mean the total want of sUmnlating 
honoujs. 

Posterity will scarcely believe, when they read the 
Military History of England, (which, with the excep- 
tion of Egypt and Maida, lias, for so long a j)eriod, 
been confined totally to India), that, during the con- 
quest of so large an Empire, out of 2,500 officers, 
the smile of royal favour has not deigned to alight 
upon one single or solitary instance of the many re- 
corded brilliant actions of the Company’s officers, in 
the shape of the lowest degree of honour ; although, 
within the same period, so plentifully displayed upon 
the shoulders of Lord-Mayors and Sheriffs ! 

The two reasons I have mentioned above, present 
independence and future provision, prevent the Com- 
pany’s officer, however, from “ taking thought for the 
morrow,” in pecuniary matters. So long as he can 
mate the two ends of the month meet, he keeps 
horses, dogs, and servants, to the utmost farthing.; 
and he cannot, luckily, get much in debt, for no one 



will trust him; A Dubash would' refuse liim a pagoda^ 
when he would lend a young civilian a thousand; 
because the chances of future profit to tlie lender, arc 
in that proportion. 

This mode of living, and apparent extravagance, is 
calculated, however, to gain him the envy, if not the 
enmity, of King’s officers; who are induced to take 
that for pride, vanity, and affected superiority, which 
2*eally proceeds from carelessness and want of tliought. 

The mode of living, of a subaltern in a King’s regi- 
ment, is quite the reverse. The benefit of having a 
mess, allows him to keep only one servant, to six kept 
by the Company’s officer. The other parts of his esta- 
blishment retain the, same proportion; and, if out on 
an airing, on hunting, on a tattoo poncy, he is nearly 
ridden over by the subaltern of a Sepoy corps, who is 
mounted, probably, .on. a fine Arabian, he must fed, 
though he will have too much sense to complain, that 
a comparison may be drawn between them, by the na- 
tives, in colours not the most favourable to himself. 

His - reasons, however, for economy, are more lau- 
dable, than those of the Company’s officer arc for 
extravagance : — obliged, probably, to purchase his' En- 
signey originally, if not his Lieutenancy also ; and, 
having to depend upon liis own economy for the pur- 
chase of a Company, no wonder he should reduce his 
establishment to as low an expence as possible. lie 
docs not know how long his regiment may remain in 
India ; he has nothing to look np to hut purchased 
promotion, and is, therefore, contented with the com- 
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forts, whilst neglecting the luxuries and extravagancies 
of all Indian life. Should he have the additional in^- 
.diiceinent to economy, of an aged mother, or unpro- 
tected sisters, in Europe, to provide for, who. is there 
'but must respect such motives ; and- where the heart 
that would insult rather than admire them ? Neverthe- 
less, his apparent aversion to enter into society or ex- 
pensive pursuits, may, not unfreqnentl)’’, be mistaken 
-by the Company’s officer, for morosencss and unwilling- 
ness to associate with him, and hence may arise a mu- 
tual misunderstanding and coolness. 

In most of the King’s regiments of’ foot, serving in 
India, you will find three, four, or five officers, who. 
have risen from the ranks; and few of the subalterns 
.(after the regiment has been a 'few years in India) are 
■men :of fortune. The nature of the service will ac- 
count for this. .Such young men of fortune, as origi- 
nally came out with the regiment, have cither purchased 
promotion, or, probably, returned to Europe ; and from 
•whence .can the casualties be filled up ? In Europe, a 
.parent prefers placing his son in a regiment quartered 
on the spot, or in some part of Great Britain. The 
casualties must therefore be filled, up in India ; but as, 
from the strictness of the Company’s orders, few young 
men are' to be found here, who are not in their em- 
ployment, the vacant commission must be given to 
some well-behaved serjeant ; some clerk of a compting- 
house; or young lad, who has run away from an In- 
diaman .purposely to remain in India.. 

The origin of the Company’s officer affords a quite 

• p 



difli^rent picture. The younger son of some respect- 
ahlcj but numerous, family, and not unfrequently of a 
tradesman, connected with the Directors, and persons 
about the India- House, is sent out a cadet to India, mere- 
ly to he got rid of, and is never expected to do any thing 
more than support himself. If he lives, and behaves him- 
self well, he is handsomely provided for, at least ; and, 
should he die before he has served the appointed term of 
retirement (as eighteen out of twenty do), he has, at any 
rate, been no burthen to his friends in Europe, except 
in his first equipment and passage to India. 

• Another point, which has sometimes been urged by 
King’s officers, and consequently tended to keep up 
animosity, is equally devoid of any real ground of jea • 
lousy : — it is, that the King’s commission to the Com- 
pany’s officers being only local in India, when they 
return to Europe, they are not entitled to the appella- 
tion of the rank they hold, nor even to wear their uni- 
forms. This, however, is equally silly, as a cause of 
enmity, on both sides ; for, it has been proved, that 
whenever, and wherever, a Company’s corps is em- 
ployed out of India, the officers’ commissions are as 
valid as in India ; and the case I particularly allude to, 
as having happened lately (the native corps employed 
in Egypt, and on the shores of the Mediterranean), 
having been decided by a King’s officer, who, during 
his early residence in India, was one of the most vio- 
lent promoters of the original jealousy between the 
King’s and Company’s, ought to be looked on as final 
and satisfactory. 
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As, Ibcrclbvc, an ofliccr docs not lose his rank, 
\vhilst serving with his corps in any pari of the world, 
and as lie cannot be called upon to serve without liis 
corps, what is the object of dispute ? the appellation ? 

' — if so, the point is easily settled; tor, it it be cus- 
tomary to address a Russian, French, Swialislu or 
American oHicer in England, by tlie aj^pellaiion of 
Captain," or “ Colonel,” can it, with. the least shadow 
of propriety, be refused to an EnglislniKin, holding in 
his pocket the commission, siudi, signed hy the 
King r an Irish Earl might as well be addressed plain 

on landing at Pool, or a Seotcii Duke on 

passing the Tweed. 

I have purposely mentioned llicse ideal motives of 
enmity (though a majority of ofiieers, in both liic ser- 
vices, would he ashamed to acknowledge their evistenee), 
that you may perceive there is no real ground of enmity 
or jealousy between the two .services. 'I’liat jealousy, 
however, still exists, and is kept alive on any ground, 
is not, I solemnly believe, the fault of eitlier hr.nieli 
of the service ; but of those whose tlnty it wr,''. to have 
done all in their power tocpicncli tin; emlwrs of con- 
tention. instead of adding fuel to tliem. 

When a Commander in chief lake': cverv opnrjrtnnitv 
of .shewing partiality to one branch, .and ofdn'.r.adiiig the 
other, by liis private, no le.ss than his pnhhc ccndnct, 
towards them ; wlicn he enters ujnm a svstematie plan 
of setting them at variance, and cneour.tging it .tk?!!-:/ 
as much as he can, hy giving every .‘^taff appouunir^'' 
and command, worth holding, to the [>.‘!riv lie 
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vvlien he allows reports to go from his own family, im- 
contradicted, that he is ordered, from tlie Horse-guards, 
to disgust the Company’s officers, as a means of mak- 
ing them riiore readily enter into the King’s service, 
should an opportunity occur ; and, finally, when every 
measure lie enforces may be brought as an undeniable 
proof of an organized system, conformable to these 
reports (whether- true or false) ; — I say, under these 
circumstances, is it to be expected, that the jealousies, 
which had nearly expired when he arrived in India, 
should be extinguished ; or, rathej*, that they should 
not be brightened up into a flame ? 

The arrogance and overbearing insolence, of some of 
the favourites selected for the most important com- 
mands, has tended to compleat the disgust, drafted 
out at head-quarters. When it is recollected, that a 
King’s officer, only yesterday arrived in the country, 
inay be selected, from the seniority of his commission, 
to command a station, at which 5 oV 8,000 Sepoys may 
be cantoned, you would naturally suppose him dif- 
fident enough of his own local knowledge, to feci ob- 
liged to any Company’s officer, for occasional inforina- 
tion, on subjects, to which he-inust, of necessity, be a 
total stranger. But this, alas ! is seldom the case : his 
pride is hurt at the idea of receiving information front 
a Company's officer, on any military question. He has 
himself commanded a corps of blacks,” in the "W'est- 
Indies ; or, has seen a corps of Turks, or Albanians, in 
Egypt. Hence the arrogance of a reply to a licntc- 
nant^coloncl, of 25 years standing, who commanded 
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a corps of Sepoys, and asked a King’s colonel (com- 
manding the station) leave, for his SepoyS to attend an 
annual Hindoo festival; urging, Avhen this was denied, 
that it had been an invariable cnslom to grant the leave, 
for the 25 years he had been in the service; — “ Then,’’ 
replied the commandant (who was not three years 
old when the lieutenant-colonel entered the army), 

I, Tlieodosius Pompadorc Mount-lhnzor, colonel, 
commanding the do now abolish, and put 

a stop to the said custom, in its 26th year !” turning 
upon his heel, on finishing the sentence. 

Is such conduct likely to gain the confidence and 
good-will of an arm}*, (with which you must act on ser- 
vice,) or to create its disgust ? How diflcrcnt is it from 
that of General Wellesley or Lord Lake, who well knew 
the value of gaining, by conciliation, the confidence, 
esteem, and gratitude of men who had to fight under 
tlie'm: and yet, wlVat officers ever arrived in India, ori- 
ginally, with stronger prejudices against the Company’s 
army? — But they had sense enough to sacrifice them 
for the benefit of the public service. 

What, however, might not be expected from ignorant 
and upstart petty commandants, when the Commander, 
in chief himself, eould interrupt an officer, who was as- 
suring him of the fidelity and loyalty of the Sepoy corps 
he commanded, with these words — Sir, to cut short. 
I’ll tell you what it is, — I don’t believe one word that 
yo_u, or any other officer, may tell me, respecting tlie 
fidelity of the corps he, himself, commands!’’ Was ne-‘ 
this, (besides putting a stop to all confidence, by 
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the lie direct) nearly as much as to say^ that there was 
as little loyalty amongst the European officers, as 
amongst the Sepoys ; and that the former winked at, if 
they did not encourage, the latter, in disaffection r 
Nay, an officer, who had, in a private letter, given in- 
formation to head quarters, of the objections then mak- 
ing by the Sepoys against the turbans, was accused of 
having instigated them ; as the public objections, after- 
xcards^ corresponded with the private letter. 

It would appear, in furtherance of the premeditated 
system from the Horse Guards, as if an unity of in terests 
had been suspected at head-quarters, by the assiduity 
with which the European officers were invariably at- 
tempted to be degraded in the eyes of the Sepoys. At 
the cantonments where none but Company’s troops 
were stationed. King’s officers were industriously sought 
after, whose rank might entitle them to supersede all 
the lieutenant-colonels commanding the native corps. 
No class of people in the world are so susceptible 
of these impressions as the natives of India ; and to 
withdraw confidence from a commanding officer, is al- 
ways the surest mode of withdrawing the respect of the 
Sepoys from him also. It was the common talk and 
observation amongst them, that noio-a-days they were 
always commanded by King’s officers, who did not un- 
derstand their customs ; and that their own officers had 
no weight or consequence left, even sufficient to obtain 
them justice when they were aggrieved. 

Added to this, a most severe system ofdiscijdine ^vas 
put into the hands of the Sepoj- officers,' to he enforced 
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upon their men ; and orders were given, of a nature so 
repugnant to the prejudices of their cast, that man}' of- 
iicers commanding corps, declared they would stand the 
decision of a general court-martial, rather than enforce 
them ; especially that respecting the, clipping of the Se- 
poys’ wishers. Indeed, very few commanding officers 
had even ventured to inform their men that such an 
order existed ; and this will account fo'r its ncJt generally^ 
appearing in the list of grievances, at which a great 
person has endeavoured to exult ; not surmising, that the 
order had been industriously concealed from the know- 
ledge of the Sepoys. 

Unfortunately, however, too many of the Company’s 
officers, infatuated with the mania of drill, and insti- 
gated by. expected approbation from head-quarters, 
most eagerly adopted every proposed alteration of dress, 
^ and severity of discipline. There are instances (few, 
thank God !) of Sepoy corps having been kept out at 
drill, thrice a day, for months together ; viz. from four 
in the morning till past nine ; again, in the barrack 
-yardi from noon till two ; and from four iii the after- 
noon till dark : thus leaving little time for the Sepoy to 
clean his arms, or dress his victuals, and none for do- 
mestic or other comfort. You would scarcely believe 
too, that the commissioned native officers, in one of the 
corps which afterwards mutinied in Vellore, had usually 
been punished, for slight negligence at drill, by being 
obliged to walk up and down, in the heat of the sun, for 
so many hours a day, with a musket on their shoulders. 
But what proves that too great severity of discipline, 
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was one cause of disaffection, is the circumstance of 
.those corps, known to be under the severest discipline, 
being- those alone, almost, that openly shewed it. 

I have already hinted to you, that a report was cur- 
, rent,, throughout the coast army, that the Commander 
in chief had -been instructed to carry on a premeditated 
system of injury and annoyance, to the feelings and 
•interests of the Company’s officers. The report origi- 
nated in his own family, and no pains were taken to 
contradict it i although every overt act of his, shewed 
his conduct to be .guided by it, and every general order 
to breathe its spirit. 

Under the mask of reprimand, to a Company’s 
officer of no great character .(whose part, he well knew, 
would not be taken by the army at large), an opportu- 
nity was seized, .of striking, in general orders, a deadly 
blow, .at the very .existence and root of what the Com- 
pany’s army deemed its Magna Charta,” viz. that 
of rising in gradation, iy seniority, uninfluenced by 
the whim or caprice of any Commander in chief. 

A perusal of Uie general orders of the day, will suffici- 
ently shew, that no opportunity has been lost of hold- 
ing np the Company’s service to disrepute and oppro- 
brium, when no means rpresen ted themselves of doing 
it a fatal injury. .Even clemency, lodged in the hands 
of a Commander in chief, as the most sacred of his pri- 
vileges, has been converted into an instrument to dis- 
grace the service; by its being shewn to officers dismissed 
for crimes which rendered them unworthy of coinniis- 
,slons in any service. W’as not, I ask, the main-guard 
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of Vellore^ mounted^ on the night of the fatal mas- 
sacre, by an officer, who had t/iricc received clemency 
for being “ drunk on duty and was he not released 
from arrest, by orders from head-quarters, the day 
before, for the same crime? Thus, even mercy, that 
brightest jewel in the crowm of ro 3 'alty, may become a 
thorn, when confided to unworthy hands. 

It was not long, however, before a*!! opportunity oc- 
curred of throwing off the mask altogether, by pro- 
posing to the government, to appoint, as deputy quarter- 
master-general of the Company’s army, not only a 
King’s officer, but, to their greater degradation, a /b- 
reigiier, and that of the worst cast — a French Creole ! 

Nearly about the sameperiod, information was received 
from Bengal, that similar instructions had arrived from 
the Horse Guards to LordXake, directing him to appoint 
a King’s officer, quarter-mastcr-general of the Company’s 
troops in Bengal ; but that (his lordship, having shewn 
the absurdit}’' of the measure, during the existing or- 
ganization of the two armies). Colonel C — had returned, 
in disgust, to Europe; although holding a sinecure ap- 
pointment of nearly ^3,000 a-year. It is impossible 
for me to say, what credit ought to be given to these 
reports; but, the circumstance of allowing them to 
be circulated, both in the King’s and Company’s- army, 
and loithout contradiction, must, whether true or false, 
have very much tended to keep alive, that jea.lousy be- 
tween the two services, which it' was the duty of every 
good officer to have suppressed. 

Whether my suggestion, that the commander in 
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diief suspected a junction of interests between the Eu- 
ropean ofKcers and. Sepoys, may be, well or ill-ground- 
ed, it is certain/ that the subsequent massacre at Vel- 
lore, - must , have opened his eyes to its truth.— 
There are only certain bounds to which a system of in- 
justice and oppression, can be carried, without provok- 
ing resistance; and, although I am of opinion, that 
those bounds, were very nearly reached, yet I have too 
strong a degree of confidence in the fidelity and loy- 
alty of the .Company’s officers on the coast, eV^’en 
to allow, an idea, to enter my mind, that they would 
have made any resistance to this system, but through 
the proper channel of obtaining public justice. This 
does no t> however, lighten , the burthen from the 
shouldefkof those, who appear to have urged measures 
to these extremes ; and who would have been respon- 
sible for events, that might, in possihilily, have liap- 
pened. , ■ . • 

From , the dreadful embarrassment of government, 
in suppressing the ill-conducted and ill-timed measures 
of the disaffected Sepoys alone, you may readily ima- 
gine, and tremble at, what might have ensued, liad 
the European officers (which, God forbid !) been driven 
to join them in throwing off the tyranny of military 
despotism and degradation. Though possessing every 
facility in carrying on their measures with alacrity and 
promptitude, by having all the post-offices, magazines, 
revenues and supplies, under tlieir controul, the dis- 
persed and scattered disposition of the few King’s regi- 
ments was such, that a junction of any two of them 


could ' not have been effected ; and they must, in suc- 
cession, have laid down their arms, or have been 
starved! The consequences are evident : but the- good 
people ' of England would not have’ been content to 
gape, as at present, and ask, "What is ' the matter '? 
1b, it a. turban or B. whisker r' ' 

. You will, no doubt, have heard a variety of reports 
respecting the origin of the late disaffection, through^ 
out the coast' army ; but the subject, instead of being 
elucidated by the voluminous proceedings of investiga- 
tions and packed committees, appears to me to have 
only been buried in greater obscurity, and that pur- 
posely: although so many declarations have been made, 
that nothing- was more' sincerely 'desired, than a fair and 
open investigation. 

The government (of which the commander in chief 
is a member) had early ajppointed a sworn, commission, 
of a general officer, president, and six members, of the 
mostupright and disinterested characters 'in the civil 
and military , services (King’s and Company’s), who 
were ordered to Yellore, to investigate the subject, and 
take examinations upon oath. This, however, does 
not appear to have satisfied the commander in chief, 
who appointed a military committee, consisting of of- 
ficers on the spot, mqstiy engaged, one way or an- 
other, in the late transactions ; and who being, conse- 
quently, parties, ought not to have been judges. As 
no oaths w^ere administered, either to the members or 
to the witnesses called upon by this committee, you 
need not be surprized atthe tnass of incongruous ‘matter 


collected upon their proceedings ; more especially as, 
in addition to hearsay evidence, private examinations 
and reports, of persons not members of the committee, 
were recorded on, the proceedings, with the same con- 
fidence, as if they had been publickly taken before the 
members. hen you recollect, that so many persons 
had their own conduct to justify out of these mate- 
rials, you may guess that their reports of private exami- 
nations were not always scrupulously correct. Nay, 
you will see the confession of the principal conspirator 
recorded, as taken down in the prison," by an officer 
belonging to one of the corps engaged in the massacre ; 
and who did not (sufficiently for such a delicate pur- 
pose) understand the language of the prisoner : whilst 
it would have been so easy to have had the confession 
•taken before a magistrate, or the sworn commissioners; 
or even before the military committee. But, in the 
suspicious way it was taken, you will see it quoted and 
relied upon by the commander in chief, as a most 
authentic and important document; although the pri- 
,soner, when led out to execution, died with the senti- 
ments he had always professed, and had sworn to main- 
tain, VIZ. that he- -would suffer death, rather tlian 
the disgrace of wearing the hat.” 

•You will also perceive, that the commander in chief, 
(in a curious paper, circulated privately as a defence), 
alluding to the proceedings of the Vellore commission, 
calls it, “ the defective report” of the commissioners: 
but, after this, would you believe, that the causes from 
which the defect, if any, arose, were occasioned by 
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sentries being posted to prevent comm unication between 
.them and the -witnesses ? If you are thus incredulous, 
I refer, you to the ahnost daily correspondence,,, on the 
subject of this grievance, between the commissioners 
and the commandant ; of; the fortress ; which, I have 
no doubt, will be. published,, with other documents. 

. I. have already said,. that the orders ,. termed oh-; 
noxious,” were not generally -mado kno-^n to' the 
Sepoys they , cannot, therefore, be brought as the 
cause of the late, mutinies. Neither, can the - turban 
be given as the sole cause; but, that>the latter was the 
occasion of the general disa-ffection of tl;e army,, and 
of the.immediate massacre at .Vellore, cannot be.denied 
by the most .hardy advocate of any party :. and. that it 
was the watch- word, and. ijnk, .-svhic.h . connected .the 
...discordant interests., of cast, between . Mussulmans, 
^Gr.entoos, Malabars, and Pariahs, has been proved by 
every witness examined on- the occasion, (several hun- 
dreds in number), and by almost every line of the cu- 
rious paper, styled The Commander in Chief’s De- 
fence.” Although we have seen, frequent instances of 
open mutiny in native corps, caused by a mom trivial 
alteration of dress, yet, at other times, and; under 
. other circrimstances, I have little doubt, but the turban 
in question, with trifling alteration, might have been 
introduced into the army without a. murmur. ■ It is the 
forcible mode of introduction that I condemn;; -for this, 
I' have ho. hesitation in asserting, , was one .of the, most , 
.active causes, and even the immediate occasion, of the- 
mutinies. Whoever is in the least acquainted 'with the 
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prejiidiees of the human liiind^ will be aware, that, to 
endeavour to overcome them by force , is the most 
unavailing of all -possible methods ; especially when 
social, are blended with religious, prejudices. 

We have seen the Mussulman, Hindoo, and Pariah, 
as soldiers, dressed alike, standing touching each other, 
in the ranks of a battalion : we have seen the same 
classes throw - off their clothes, and work in the 
trenches ; and we have seen them voluntarily enter on 
hoard a ship, and serve on distant expeditions. No- 
thing, hoVvever, could be more repugnant to their re- 
ligious and domestic prejudices, as citizens,, in strict 
conformity to cast, than these acts. But, will any one 
venture to tell me, w’e could have overcome these preju- 
dices by force ? No, it has been effected by conciliation 
and persuasion. It is a sacrifice they have made to us, in 
return for our having shewn them, for a series of years, 
that we regarded and respected what they deemed essen- 
tial points of cast and religion, as citizens, that they thus 
have dispensed with the observation of some of them, 
as soldiers. But will this voluntary concession, in some- 
points, authorize us to enforce it in all others? The 
esteem and veneration in which they ybr/acr/y lield 
European officers, liad tended, in the greatest mea- 
sure, to make them listen to any alteration of dress, 
which facilitated the execution of their military duties ; 
and it had been carried to such a length, by this 
system of conciliation, from tlie loose dress formerly 
and originally worn, that little difference was now per- 
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ceptltle, between the dress of a European and native 
Soldier, except in the turban. 

b'or many years, every battalion had a turban of its 
own pattern ; blit it being deemed, at head-quarters, 
that one uniform turban would improve the general 
appearance of the whole army, a pattern was approved 
of, and established in general orders of the 15 th of 
March, 1797, which has eversincebeeu in use, through- 
out the army, with the exception of two corps. Lately, 
however; such a system of innovation had pervaded the 
precincts of head-quarters; that this turban was not 
deemed appropriate, and another^ pattern was conse- 
quently established. 

Every attempt at improvement in the dress or disci- 
pline of an army, is to be considered as very ■ laudable : 
but, in this instance, it would certainly have been pru- 
dent, to consider the consequences of forcing a new 
pattern, (which was as nearly a drummer’s cap, as could 
be made with blue cloth, instead of felt or leather,) up- 
on an army of forty thousand rnen, when they openly 
came forward and declared, that to wear it would dis- 
grace them in the eyes of their families and casts ; 
that they would suffer death rather than wear it ; that 
they had fought and conquered for the Company, from 
childhood, in their old turbans, and were ready to do so 
, still ; but that they could not, without disgrace and 
; loss of cast, wear the new turban, from its resemblance 
: to a hat and drummer’s cap. These sentiments were 
not concealed, but openly expressed and avowed, and 
reported to head-quarters about the 6th. of May, being 
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consequence was, that nineteen men were seized, and 
sent down from Vellore, under a guard of dragoons, to 
be tried at Madras : two were sentenced one thousand 
lashes, and the rest five hundred each, for thus openly 
declaring, that religious prejudice forbad their ivearing 
turbans of the prescribed pattern. ' 

Notwithstanding this severity, and the commander 
in chief’s official declaration, thdt “ lie would consider 
the smallest hesitation, on the part of the native comr 
missioned officers, in making up, and immediately 
wearing' the new turban,- as a sufficient ground for 
their- being dismissed the service, in general orders,- 
without a court martial yet every day brought to 
light further symptoms of discontent and dissatisffic-' 
tion, if not of mutiny.- ' 

Notwithstanding the commander in chiefs assertion, 
(in the curious paper above alluded to) that he heard 
no more of the discontents, until the efid of June, yet 
we find, on the twenty-first of June, a Subadar was ac- 
tually dismissed the service, without a court-martial, in 
general orders, and at the recommendation of the com- 
mander in chief ; not indeed for refusing to wear the 
turban himself3 but for not exerting himself to com- 
pel the Sepoys of his corps to wear it. 

The contaglon had now spread its secret influence 
throughout the army ; and as all public redress was de- 
nied, the Sepoys had nothing left, but to try underhand 
measures, to prevent the disgrace (real or fictitious) 
with which they deemed themselves threatened. 



Thecommander in cliief had taken the sentiments 
of a committee, formed of experienced officers, wliether 
there were hal grounds of an objection against the 
turban or not ; and from what I can learn, the court 
expressed its opinion nearly in these words : that the 
objection made by the Sepoys to, the turban, origi- 
nated in the jealous and lively /nr/yd/ces of the na- 
tives in any matter respecting dress, (in this country, 
so intimately connected with cast and religion,) act- 
ing upon the weak minds of illiterate and uninformed 
men.” The commander in chief appears to have 
considered prejudice, as a thing easily to be overcome, 
where there existed no real objection to the maicriah 
of which the turban was formed ; such as hog’s lea- 
ther on the heads of Mussulmans, or cow’s on those of 
Hindoos, He did not reflect, that the less ground 
there was for real objection, tbe stronger must be that' 
prejudice which could oppose it ; or that, had there ex- 
isted any real objection, it would have been no longer 
a prejudice, but a real grievance that he was endeavour- 
ing to force upon them. Whatever construction or de- 
finition he might put upon the term prejudice,” de- 
ceived by the ominous cessation of former clamour and 
murmur (now subsided into secret . ])lots,) he de- 
termined to postpone the publication of a general order, 
which had been proposed hy government, to assuage the 
irritated feelings of the , native army, under these im- 
' pressions; that since he hud last the honour of addres- 
sing government, he had heard nothing more; which 
led him to hope, that the disinclination to the turh^^ 
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had become more feeble, or perhaps, that reports had 
been exaggerated.” But alas ! the publication of the 
order would now have been too late ; for whilst he was 
penning his letter to government, at Rimdidroog, on the 
9th of Julj^, the mutineers in Vellore were only waiting 
for the dark cloak of night, to execute their bloody ven- 
geance upon- their innocent officers ; many of whom 
were sympathizing with them, on the- hard necessity of 
enforcing orders, so repugnant to the feelings of men, 
on whose fidelity and attachment they were to depend 
in the day of action. 

The massacre at Vellore was the signal of a general 
disaffection throughout the whole army ; and notwith- 
standing the eagerness with which it was endeavoured 
to blind some persons, in the belief, that the wound was 
only partial, and instigated by the sons of Tippo Sultan, 
yet the sanie spirit of mutiny and revolt being mani- 
fested from north to south of our possessions (in Ma- 
dras, at, Hyderabad, Travancour^ &c, vhere it was not 
even asserted the sons of Tippo had the smallest 
influence,) it was soon too fully proved, that the blow 
had been aimed at our very existence in India. 

Vou will have heard much odium cast upon the un- 
fortunate family of Tippo Sultan. It was politic, no 
doubt, in the government, to endeavour to represent 
this disaffection as partial and not general, in order to 
keep in allegiance such of the native.corps as had not 
yet openly proceeded to mutinous lengths. Hence the 
number of general orders, published to the army, in- 
tended to circulate and encourage the belief of a 



soor plot. Those also \Yho felt sore, at having advised 
the alteration of dress, and severity of discipline., or who 
had' gone great lengths in enforcing it, could have no 
better cloak to hide their shame under, than the idea 
that the mutiny originated solely at the instigation of 
the Mysoor princes. But alas ! this veil was soon rent 
asunder, and the naked truth transpired in the general 
consternation and confusion ; hot, however,’ before this 
unfortunate family had suffered most severely, both in 
body and mind. The circumstance of Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Marriott, (who had the immediate political, but not 
military charge of the family,) being left amongst the 
surviyors of the massacre, and his house and treasury 
unplundered, was reckoned a strong evidence, that the 
princes were at the bottom of the plot, from their 
known partiality towards him ; notwithstanding that 
the very first witness examined, declared that the Prince 
Moiz Udeen, (the favourite hostage of Lord Cornwallis,) 
had refused to join the Sepoys during the mutiny, until 
Colonel Man'iott’s head should be brought him as a 
pledge that they would stand by him. 

Every thing, in favour of the princes, was entirely 
over-looked ; and, whilst so many tongues were ex- 
claiming against the unwise policy of Marquis Wel- 
lesley, in allowing the princes large stipends, and in 
erecting them comfortable habitations, now denomi- 
nated magnificent palaces; yet was there not one voice 
, to whisper a simple truth, of their opening their doors 
to save the European soldiers during the massacre, and 
of their shutting and barring them against all commu- 



nication with the mutineers^ with the single exception of 
Moiz Udeen. You who have read jXJr, Burke’s elegant 
speeches on the power of Mysoor], the necessity urged 
by Lord Cornwallis for the reduction of it, and lastly, 
Lord Wellesley’s solid arguments on the importance of 
the final : conquest of Mysoor, will he surprized to 
, hear the rage with which party zeal could blindly con- 
demn the policy -of a British government, for bestow- 
ing, from its revenues, a stipend of ^5,000 a-year, 
for the maintenance of its heir-apparent, his mother, 
wife, and sixteen children. 

The palaces were supposed" to be full of arms, if not 
of concealed- men ; until a strict search, even of the 
women’s apartments, in Moiz Udeeii’s house (where 
no kind of arms, but his children’s daggers and wooden 
•Swords, were found), put a stop to the alarm. An ac- 
cidental fire having also broken out, during the night, 
in the palace of old Hyder Aly Khan’s widows, whilst 
the commander in chief was in the fort, was magnified 
into a designed signal . of hostility on the part of the 
princes, although there w’as no possible communica- 
tion between the old women and them ; and, although 
the garrison was composed entirely of European troops. 
But what will not fear, assisted by party prejudice, mag- 
nify the most trifling accident into ? 

The oflicial documents have been sent home some 
time ago, and are 'therefore, probably, published. If 
so, you will perceive that the Supreme Government of 
Bengal, after the fullest investigation, had declared its 
opinion, that eleven out of the twelve sons of Tippo 
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Sultan, had not at all been implicated in the late trans- 
actions; but, on the . contrary, had behaved merito- 
.riously on that dreadful occasion. , 

The deliberate voice of reason 'had hot yet gained a ' 
hearing upon the coast, when it was resolved, that the- 
princes should be instantly removed to Bengal; and 
the execution of this; resolve was confided, by govern- 
ment, to the hands of the commander in chief. The 
whole of the horse, artillery, European cavalry, and 
infantry, that could be collected, (leaving Fort St. 
George garrisoned by tlie marines of the fleet), little 
inferior to the force which achieved the conquest of 
Mysoor, , and treble to that employed by the great 
Coote, to relieve the garrison of Vellore, when be- 
sieged by their grandfather Hyder Aly Khan, was now 
embodied, to escort to Madras, a distance of eighty 
miles, through the heart of oiir territories, these 
miserable wretches ; none of whom, had they wished 
to escape, could have walked two miles to save their 
lives, owing to the effeminacy in which they had been 

educated. ‘ ■ 

\ 

Spirit of the. noble Coote! Could thy shade have 
arisen from its earthly tenement, and' beheld this so- 
lemn procession, as it moved slowly along, over the 
plains of the Carnatic, fields of thy glorious victories 1 
what would have been thy surprise, on being told — 
These are the descendants of thy gallant opponent, 
Hyder Aly Khan.’’ But, where is my army? where 
my children? where my Sepoys ?” ‘‘'Look not for them! 
these youths are now led into captivity, and are suffer- 
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■^^0*5 tliG d.isloy cilty o£ tli6 cliildrcii of tliosc nicn^ 
who^ first inspired, and tauglit to despise danger^ by 
thy noble and undaunted spirit, have so often foiicrht, 
bled,_ and died, to secure the glorious reward of thy 
approbation.’* . 

Disloyalty ! impossible!” "But true! Having 
long lost the fostering and paternal care of thy suc- 
cessors, they have been taught, by a series of pointed 
degradations, first to despise, and lastly, to assassinate, 
their European officers.” — Sainted patron of the Sepoy 
army! what would have been thy indignation; and 
what thy imprecations on the heads of tliose, w]io 
could have worked such a total change, in so short a 
space of time ! 

But to return to Vellore — where, on quitting their 
families, the most distresring scenes, conid admission 
have been gained, must have been witnessed. The 
shrieks and cries of the women and children, Averc dis- 
tinctly heard from the palaces, by the troops drawn up, 
on the general parade, to escort the princes; and the 
dead - silence that consequently pervaded the ranks, 
shewed the lively impression made on the minds of tlie 
very soldiers. The scene Avas made still more awful, 
by a very considerable suspense and delay ; caused, as 
was reported, by the mothers of the yotmger princes 
bavins: duns: round the feet of Colonel Marriott, and 
refused to allow their sons to be taken away, until they 
had obtained his most solemn pledge, that no harm 
should happen to them ; aiid that, after seeing the 
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princes safe to Bengal, he would return and carry 
themselves round by land, to join them: , ' 

The utmost sympathy of the escort, however, was ' 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the princes; for 
will you credit me, when' I inform you, that a^consi^ 
derable part of it was formed by the remains of the 
'6^th foot, who had survived the massacre of the 3 0th 
of July; and who had since been daily reminded, on the 
authority of the general orders read to them on parade, 
that the Sepoys had been entirely instigated to murder 
their comrades, by the Mysoor princes? With such 
sentiments, inculcated into the already inflamed minds 
of men panting to revenge the murder of their fellow 
soldiers, nothing was wanting, you _ would have sup- 
posed, to the extermination of the whole family, but 
a plausible opportunity of putting them to death. This 
opportunity was soon offered; and it is more to the 
honour of the British soldiers, and particularly to some 
of the subordinate ofiicers, than to the credit of those 
' who could afford them such an opportunity, that it 
was not actually taken advantage of. 

On coming to ,the ground of encampment, every, 
day, during the march, thirty sentries were posted 
about, and with inside four or five small tents, 
in which the princes were confined. Each relief primed 
and loaded before their faces ; and receh-ed orders, that 
on the slightest alarm during the night, or endeavour 
of any one of them to stir out of the tent, the whole 
should be put to death. A necessan* tent was pitched 
within the limits of the sentries ; but they v/ere r--- 



allowed -to go- to :it, -without being, attended by .a Ser- 
jeant and -file of men. The ofHcers oh guard were, or- 
dered to see, and count them, every half hour during the 
might; and, I am sorry to learn,. that some of the. 
officers disgraced themselves, by adding to the severity 
of this order, iri unnecessarily axvakening X\\(5 princes 
at each visit. I could not have believed these facts, 
had they* not been related by officers* who actually 
mounted the guard over the princes, ' more than once, 
during the march to Madras. 

You may readily conceive the state of the princes’ 
minds, during this confinement and degradation ; so 
different from any thing they had hitherto met with, or 
even heard of, at the hands of the British. Ever since 
'the loss of their father, they had been taught to look 
up to the British government for paternal protection 
and indulgence ; and, conscious of never having for- 
feited it, and of their own good conduct on a late 
occasion, ( which was, indeed, so manifest, in resisting 
ever)^ overture from the mutineers), they could not but 
more sensibly feel the hardship of their fate, in finding 
protection and indulgence converted into the most de- 
grading, insulting, and wanton harshness, that could 
have been shewn to the greatest culprits. Torn from 
the bosoms of their families, and placed, along with 
their menial servants, in the strictest confinement ; 
obliged to sleep, cat, and perform every office of 
nature, under the eyes of European soldiers, (wliose 
touch they are taught by their religion’ to abhor, as 
that of hog’s flesh) ; their every gesture, and look, 



watched with suspicion ; undisturbed repose even de 
nied them ; what must have been their sentiments of 
the much boasted indulgence, humanity, and benefi- 
cence of tlic British character? And, what wonder 
they should exclaim, Surel)^ this is not the nation, 
which, after conquering Mysoor, behaved with so much, 
lenity, munificence, and afiection, towards the family 
of its fallen monarch ?” 

But it was still necessary to keep up the farce,' of 
making it generally believed, that the Mysoor fami- 
ly were the sole instigators of the late atrocities ; al- 
though, out of many hundred Sepoys, examined as 
witnesses, and promised pardon on condition of accus- 
ing them, and many hundred pagodas expended 
amongst the inhabitants of Vellore, to come forwards 
with evidence against them, yet nothing had been sub- 
stantiated, or even asserted against the majority of 
them ; and the crime of Moiz Udeen was that of en- 
couraging the mutineers to hcep the fort, after it was in 
their possession, rather than of having instigated them 
to seize it. Hence (in the necessity of keeping up the 
farce) this severity towards the princes ; for when once 
the pleasure of a great man is known, it is easy to find 
inferior and subordinate agents ready to adopt and ad- 
minister to it. 

The Mysoor princes were embarked, as you will 
have seen in the newspapers, on board his Majesty’s 
ship the Cullodeni and Colonel Marriott, having deli- 
vered them over to the supreme government in Bengal, 
returned by Dawk, and is now on his march to Cal- 
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cuttai with a strong escort, in charge of their families, 
’and , the two youngest sons of Tippo, who were not 
taken, round by sea, out of humanity to their mothers. 
It . might probably have been good policy in onr govern- 
ment, to have carried the whole family round to Bengal, 
immediately after the conquest of Mysoor ; and I liavc 
heard, that this measure was taken into the serious 
consideration of -Lord Wellesley : but his great dislike 
to undertake any measure having the least, appearance 
of unnecessary harshness or inlrumanity, and his wish 
to hold up the conduct of the British government in the 
most liberal and favourable point of view to the native 
powers of India, led him to siacrifice a policy which he 
deemed more severe than urgent. But to return-- 
We had no sOoner got rid of the Mysoor princes, 
stigmatized as the instigators of plots, then daily reports 
were brought from every station of the army, of a gene- 
ral spint of disaffection, and, in some places, of open 
mutiny; and no measure seemed to be adopted at head- 
quarters, but that of marching the mutinous corps up 
and down the country, as though the object had been 
to disseminate, rather than suppress, the disaffection. 
The mutineers, taken with arms in their hands at Vel- 
lore, were yet unpunished ; and many corps appeared to 
wait the event, and see, whether the commander in 
chief durst carry the sentences of death into execution 
or not. The massacre at Vellore had naturally created 
a great degree of distrust between the European officers 
and their Sepoys throughout the army; and the indeci- 
sion of measures at head-quarters, seemed further to 



strengthen this distrust. If an oflicer took no precau- 
tionary measures, on receiving information of an intend- 
ed plot, lie was liable to the severest censure; as well 
as responsible for his own and the lives of his European 
ofRcers. On the contrary, if he took precautionary 
measures, he was accused of creating unnecessary dis- 
trust ; and equally censured for being premature, and 
not allowing the mutiny to go on till satisfactoVily proved ; 
when it would have been too late to prevent it. 

You will scarcely believe, that the conduct of the 
commandants of Bangalore and Trichinopoly (both 
King’s officers) was highly approved, for timely suppres- 
sing expected or pretended mutinies ; wliilst similar 
conduct in the commandants of Palamcotta and Travan- 
core (Company’s officers,) subjected them to be brought 
to a general court-martial, on the most disgraceful 
charges. The only diffiercnce in the two cases was, that 
where tlie two latter officers had openly disarmed the 
TTiutineers after proof, the commandant of Trichinopoly 
had privately stolen the ammunition from them, after he 
had failed in his attempt to disarm a regiment of native 
cavalry, which, as well as the native infantry, had never 
manifested the least symptom of disaffection ; although 
no conduct could tend more essentially 'to cause distrust, 
than such an attempt to disarm them. 

The court-martial, however, (composed of officers of 
the highest rank in the King’s and Company’s army,) 
acquitted the commandant of Travancore honourably'’; 
and the commandant of Palamcotta most honourably.” 
And here let me pay another tribute to tlie general li' 



berality of Sentiment, ia the. King’s and .Company s of- 
ficers. A court-martial, in India, is composed of officers 
’fiom both services; with a small majority;from the. ser- 
vice of the person to be tried. , , This jmajority, is estab- 
lished by the articles of war; but the confidence in the 
honour of each other, that no party prejudices shall pre- 
vail, is shell, that I have frequently .khovvn an officer of 
one service, who. had rather hav^e the majority on his 
trial from the opposite service. This will tend to prove 
riny assertion, that jealousy is not encouraged by indivi- 
duals of either service ; but by those who wash to make 
tools of both, to serve their own prejudices and private 
ends. , ' 

Under the late alarming and unexpected circum- 
stances, when our existence in India was at stake, you 
would have supposed, that every member in the council 
of government, would have been animated by sentiments 
of unanimity. But unfortunately, parties appeared to 
be more divided, if possible, in sentiment, than ever; and 
instead of uniting to quell or disperse the tempest that 
was raging, they commenced mutual recriminations on 
each other, as to the origin of it. The whole subject be- 
ing so intimately connected with military arrangement, 
the governor, as well as the civil counsellors, seem to 
have giv’en as much vv'ay to the opinions of the comman- 
der in chief, as they could, consistently with their duty; 
and he appeared, for some time, to enjoy a triumph, 
and to carry every thing in his own way. 

• To add, however, to tlie difficulties under which the 
executive government laboured, the supreme court of 
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justice, interfered with the temporary system of 'police, 
established; for the security of peace, in the immediate 
vicinity of Madras ; where the native inhabitants seemed 
to encourage the. military to throw off their allegiance. 

The breach between the government and the court 
was soon rvidened ; and speeches w'ere delivered from 
the bench, in addresses to the grand jury, which, it is 
said, tended to lessen the authority of government in 
the eyes of the natives, at a time when every nerve ought 
to have been strained to support it. I am not qualified 
to say which side was right, or which wrong, in these 
disputes ; and it is of the less consequence, as the wdiole 
of the papers have, I believe, been transmitted home, 
to be laid before his Majesty in council, for ultimate de- 
cision ; you will therefore hear it many months before 
we shall. 

. I will now proceed to state other circumstances, not 
entirely of a military nature, that may have had great 
influence in exciting the late disturbances. 

You will first naturally ask, how the minds of our 
native army, could so easily, and, to all appeiirance, 
so suddenly, have been alienated from our interests ; 
after manifesting the Strongest instances of affection and 
attachment, perhaps ever shewn by any army, and 
under the most trying and'difficult circumstances; in- 
somuch that their fidelity had become proverbial ? I al- 
lude to the times of Hyder Aly Khan, and the first 
days of Tippo Sultan, when scarcely a spot of ground, 
of dominion, was left us, without the walls of Madrs?* 



,and when/' it is well known, that immense bribes were 
offered to' our Sepoys to deser.t to the enemy. 

- - The last t\venty~£ve years have altered the, whole 
■face of affairs in India ; and, from being- in a state, 
thankfully to receive- even tolerable terms of peace at 
' the hands of the M3^soor sovereigns in 1782, we now 
find ourselves in a capacity to dictate the terms of peace 
to every native prince in India : — ^The government of 
Mysoor, blotted out of the number of independent 
powers ; that of Hyderabad, and of Poonah, solely sup- 
ported by the assistance of a British subsidiary force ; 
and the governments of Nagpoor, Ujein, and Indoor, 
circumscribed and limited, at our pleasure. Tlie con- 
sequence has been, that we have changed the good-will 
of three-fourths of these (who then looked upon us as ' 
a natural, necessarj^, and well-balanced check, against 
the overbearing power of M3'soor), into deadl3^ enmit3' 
or malicious envy. But this is not all : — for our rise 
upon their fallen power, has not only injured their po- 
litical interests as nations, but has also affected them 
as individuals, by the reduction it has caused in their 
civil, revenue, and military departments; whereb}', 
not only tlicir troops have been disbanded, but their ‘ 
sirdars, and men of family, have been distressed and 
thrown out of employ. 

I think the following ma3% in round numbers, be 
considered as the militar3’ forces formerly and at pre- 
sent supported by these governments, independent of 
irregular troops emplo3'ed in the collection of re- 


venues ; 
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In 1799. In 1807. 
^ Men. 

Mysoor 100,000 16,000 

Hyderabad 70,000 24,000 

. Poonkli, and dependant Jaghirdars ... 90,000 36,000 

Berar Rajah,: (Nagpoor) 100,000 40,000 

. Scindiah, (Ujein) .....150,000 80,000 

Holkar, (Indoor) ’. 60,000 34,000 


• • ' 570,000 230,000 

Shewing a reduction, in round numbers, of, 340,000 

, Besides the hordes of petty Jaghirdars, -whose imme- 
diate dependants consisted of from 50 to 200 men 
each, . I have hot included the numerous body of Po- 
lygar troops, -who have been disarmed, not only in our 
own territories, but in those of Mysoor, and every 
country where our influence extended. I have no 
doubt, but these would make up the above estimate, 
of troops reduced since 1800, to 500,000. The sur- 
plus population, which had usually found employment 
in jfillihg up! the casualties of these 500,000 men, 
should also be taken into the account for some years 
back. ■ 

. I grant, that many of these rnen have fallen in ac- 
tion ; but, where are the rest,; and bow are they gain- 
ing their livelihood ? — I have no hesitation in asserting^ 
that thousands and ten thousands of them are wander-, 
ing up. and- down the country, without any ostensible 
occupation, or any mode of gaining an honest liveli- 
hood; consequently, ready to undertake any thing. Few 
soldiers, but especially Mussulmans, can be made to 
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work, or to pursue agricultural labours j and fewer arc 
brought up to trade, or mechanical occupations. If such, 
therefore, is the distress of the discharged common 
soldier, what must be that of the sirdars, and officers 
of rank, who have been turned adrift "without the 
smallest provision ? 

‘ On the capture of Mysoor, the earliest attention of 
the British* government was turned to this point ; and 
handsome provision was made for many (but still a 
small proportion) of the officers of the late Mysoor 
government. The rest, unable to remain in the coun- 
try without , a pension or employment, w'ere obliged 
to seek their bread in the service of other native go- 
vernments. Some perished in the armies of Dhoon- 
dia ; and many got employment at Nagpoor, Poon'ali, 
Ujein, ^‘c. The conquests of the British arms, how- 
ever, pursued them thither ; and, when ‘ we obliged 
those Mahratta states to disband the greatest part' of 
their forces, these unfortunate wanderers, with many 
others, were forced to return south, and disperse them- 
selves as they could, in search of food ; whether in the 
dominions of’ the British, or of their allies. What, 
710W, must be the sentiments of these persons ; and on 
whom must they vent all their indignation and enmity, 
but upon the British ? Under our government, there is 
not an employment to be held by a respectable Maha- 
mudan,- that could support his family in comfort. If a 
military line is pointed out to him, he must enter ns a 
private, and serve, progressively, through every nmJ:, 
until he gets a commission ; which .would then, after 
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-or^ vlS- yearSjjrbarc^ subsistence to himself^ 

and-, not furnish , clothes, „ or food, tp a large family, 
'There is no lOther line, >, but that, of “Cae revenue ; and 
liere;i could iiei.attain the highest situation, an Amul- 
darie.i of .fa. district, worth, perhaps, :^120 a-year, the 
place, in. the first instance, is but temporary, and at 
the; will of the collector, and there are so many cir- 
, Gumstances against, him, that not one in an hundred 
could probably hold it above a year. The Mahamu-^ 
dans are neither accomptants nor men of business ; and 
the art of revenue is wrapped up , in such arcana of in- 
trigue, that none but a wily Brahmin is able to un- 
ravel it,: and all the activity and interest of this class 
of people,, would be ?et at work, to turn the Mahamu- 
dan out of a line, which is held, in entire monopoly, 
by . the"" Brahmins. Tippo himself, with all his ad- 
mirable regulations^ was not able to employ Maha- 
.mudans in the collection of his revenues, against the 
influence of the Brahmins ; as he found, after several 
attempts,, which cost him many lacs of rupees, in de- 
ficits. 

Hence, therefore, you may say, every door is shut 
against, the old and respectable Mahamudan families, 

, from gaining a livelihood under the British govern- 
ment. , 

, When - you- look back, and! -perceive that, in the 
.short space of eight years, our conquests have totally 
ruined many thousands of these, who may be stiled 
the old nobility and barons of the country (from most 
of them .furnishing their quota .of troops to the head 
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of fee government, under the old ]\fahannidan and 
feudal regime) when you see these poor creatiiret', 
first 'selling oft' their household furniture and goodsj" 
, then their wives’ and children’s ornaments; and, lastly, 
fheir hooks, valuable for the length of time they have 
been in their families I say, when you see them re- 
duced' to this distress, and not knowing where they are 
to get food for the next day ; — can you, for a moment, 
expect them to pray for a continuation of prosperity to 
the government which has reduced them to this diffi- 
culty? or, rather, are you not to expect, that the 
whole of their remaining strength will be exerted to 
'overthrow 'it, and to establish another, where their 
former rank and consequence will be respected; and, 
tinder which, they can live with character and dignity, 
if hot with aftluence ? 

Do not, I beseech you, think I am drawing a pic- . 
ture of fictitious distress. I can refer you to any officer 
of experience, now at home, for the truth of it; and 
I have, alas ! too frequently, been an unwilling witness 
of it myself, when I had not the power of adminisler- 
ing, ’more than feebly, to its relief. I havc seen an 
old man, whose father and relations had commanded 
in the Mahamudan armies which conquered the 
southern parts of Dukin, bringing me a vnlunhlc hook, 
'for sale, to get bread for his family; and,, with tears 
in his eyes, begging I would take his seal (name) out 
of it, that it might not he known whence I bad it! 
But why should I refer you to further jiroofs than the 
'whole, libraries of valuable Persian innnuscrijits, yearly 
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sent to Europe^ when it is so well known^ that nothing 
but the most urgent distress, will oblige any respectable 
-^fainily to part with their books ? They are so particular 
in ..even lending them, that I myself 'have, paid, at 
Hyderabad, 300 rupees, for permission to copy a ma- 
nuscript.' 

The old saying, that Pride and poverty go hand- 
in-hand,’-’ was.never more fully demonstrated, than in 
passing through the streets of any old city or toyi^n oc- 
cupied by these decaying families; where you will 
know their descendants, as easily, by their rags of fine 
linen, as by the fairness of their skins ; the latter' oc- 
casioned by their being too proud to intermarry with 
the more southern race of Mahamudans. 

Previously to the year 1799j any persons, disaffected 
towards our government, or injured by the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, had nothing more to do than to pass the 
Ghauts into Tippo’s country, where they were sure of 
promotion and employment. The case is now widely 
different; and the Mussulman has no point left, to 
which he can turn with a prospect of bettering his 
condition: he must, therefore, wait where he is, in 
the hopes of some change of system. 

The management of the Carnatic, having been taken 
from the Nabob into the Company’s own hands, served 
to distress many of these families, although tlie gene- 
rality of the inhabitants, and particularly the culti- 
vators, were relieved and benefited by the measure. 

The establishment also of a Prahminical, upon tJis 
ruins of the Mahamudan, government in JMysoor, a!- 
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though a measure of the first irhportance and necessity 
to the British interests^ tended^ as shewn above, to 
ruin many thousands of families. Tippo Sultan had 
encouraged, as much, as possible, the Mussulmans of 
the neighbouring states, to look up to himself as the 
head and promoter of their faith, with a^view to entice 
them to settle in his dominions. After the conquest, 
the Brahiilinie minister, Poorniah, jealous, and pro- 
bably afraid, of their power, in the infancy of his ad- 
ministration, was very backward in employing them ; 
and, by the strictness of the police he established, he 
contrived to disgust and drive them out of the countr}’, 
where, indeed, it was difficult for them now to remain, 
with the prospect of providing for their families. About 
the same period also, the whole of the states, formerly 
possessed by the independent Pathan Jaghirdars, of 
Kudpah, Kurnool, &c. passed into the hands of. the 
British government ; by which the chiefs alone, of tlie 
Jagheers, were pensioned, leaving most of the depen- 
dant branches and respectable families without pro- 
vision. You must not think I wish to arraign the 
justice or liberality of the British government, in not 
providing for these families. The native pension-list 
of the Company, exceeds that, probabl}’, of any nation 
in the world ; and no conquest has been made, or ter- 
ritory received, in cession from a native power, with- 
out a very large proportion being settled, from its reve- 
nues, as pensions to individuals. This, however, docs 
not at all lessen the miseries of thousands of indivi- 
duals, whose hardships I have mentioned above ; all 
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cannot te provided for^ without rendering the country 
unprofitable to the possessors. > ^ , 

Time is apparently the only remedy; until hew 
sources of employment are opened by the British go- 
vernment, or the habits of the Mahamudans allow 
them to accept of such as now offer. The' new courts 
of justice may open a path towards a comfortable live- 
lihood, (as native Commissioners, &c:) ; but it should 
be inculcated, as a principal part of the duty of all 
collectors and Europeans in employment, to shew pe- 
culiar, delicacy and attention to this respectable, biit 
indigent, class of inhabitants. No persons in the world 
.are so much gratified, by trifling attentions and indul- 
gencies, as these Mahamudans of fam'ily ; and to re- 
ceive politely, and offer a chair to, one of them, will 
win his good-will and heartfelt gratitude,, sooner than 
any pecuniary favour you can bestow on him. 

The influence of the Mahamudan religion, over the 
whole of its votaries, is, in no case, jess than that of 
the Roman Catholic ; though, in many cases, much 
greater. The inveteracy against Christians, instilled 
into them by the founder of their religion, (after an 
ineffectual attempt to convert them tb his doctrines), 
strengthened subsequently by the obstinate and perse-' 
vering attacks of our crusaders, has, of late years, 
i. e. within a few centuries, been revived, against Eu- 
ropeans in India, with redoubled fury. This will easily 
be seen, by a perusal of the Portuguese accounts of 
their first settlement in' India, and in that of every 
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other subsequent contest^ wherein we have contmuallj 
been opposed by Mahamudans. 

The great cruelty of Tippo Sultan even, was urged 
more by his fanaticism, than by his policy ; and all his 
negotiations with the other independent native powers, 
shewed that he expected to hurt us more by exciting 
prejudice against us, than the swords of our enemies. 
I refer you to the state papers, and even the records 
of his Dreams y' published on the capture ofSeringa- 
patam, for a further elucidation of his sentiments. 
What he could not, however, effect with all his influence 
and money, whilst we were no object of fear or jealousi} 
to the neighbouring states^ has, I fear, easily been ac- 
oomplished, by the indigent, but numerous persons I 
have' above described, as ruined by our prosperity. 

The weight of the Mahamudan influence is not, 
however, confined to persons of their ovm religion, but 
extends very widely amongst the Hindoos ; who, in 
the Dukin, and southern countries, have so long looked 
up to them as masters. The brilliancy of their early 
conquests did not serve to gain respect towards their 
persons and opinions, more than, or perhaps so much 
as, their adoption of the Indian custorn of adherence 
to cast, They plundered and defiled the Hindoo pa- 
godas, and killed their sacred cow for food;' but, at 
the same time, they strictly adhered to their own tenets, 
in worshipping God, revering his prophets, and in not 
eating the hog, or any unclean animal; and, what was 
of more consequence in the prejudiced eyes of the 
Hindoos, they would not allow a Pariah, or PJiudoo 
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man, of inferior cast, to touch their victuals, or to 
bring them water. Thus they made themselves re- 
spected, by respecting ' themselves. How widely dif- 
ferent from the conduct of the first European settlers! 

' who, not contented with plundering and defiling the 
pagodas and places of worship, or with converting 
the Hindoos by force, with fire and faggot, even daily 
violated every principle of that holy religion they were 
wishing to convert the natives to, by committing all 
and every the most beastly and uncleanly sins ; thus, 
rendering themselves hated, despised, and degraded, 
below the lowest chss of Hindoo cast What ages of 
, virtue and clemency would it require, to wash out so 
foul and deep a stain! Of all the European ■ nations, 
since settled in India, the English appeared the most 
likely to obliterate this deep rooted prejudice against 
the European character. Having no superstitious ce- 
remonies of worship, or idols, like the Catholics, to 
offend the followers of MahamuH, and no S3'stem of 
bigotry, or inquisition, to force converts to their reli- 
gion, whereby they might offend the tolerating prin- 
ciples of the Hindoo, the English had little to do, hut 
respect the tenets of their own religion, and pay strict 
attention to cleanliness, in not assimilating with any, 
-and especially lower, classes of Indians ; nor in allow- 
ing their victuals to be dressed, or themselves to be 
personally attended, by the' most degraded orders of the 
natives. You would suppose that cleanliness alone 
would have been a sufficient inducement, with English- 
men, to be most particular in their choice of servants, 
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to attend them^ arid to prepare thdirlfdod. Biif, when 
it is considered," that , we now' frequently eat victuals 
prepared by the hands of people despised and degraded 
below every othe'r'class, and knowj'that respect amongst 
the natives is only to be gained by the strict observance 
of the ceremonies of outward cleanliness, howcanwc 
expect to gain it, whilst our middle arid upper ser\’ants, 
even,- (Hindoos* or Mahamudans), would lose their 
-Cast, and be degraded 3 by eating of the victuals pre- 
pared for their European masters ? 

It would be ridiculous to deny ourselves such food as 
is destined by Providence for our subsistence, merely 
because it would give offence to the natives. We might 
thus be deprived of almost all kinds of food (except 
vegetables), by the prejudices of one sect or' another; 
but this they-themselves do not expect or require of us. 
It is enough, to declare, that our divine laws allow such 
and such food; and so long as w^e follow tiiose laws 
strictly, the natives will admire, rather than despise us: 
for no people revere strictness of principle more than 
the natives of India. It is the want of all principle, 
for which they despise us; and tlic daily experience, 
that w'e do not respect ourselves, which makes them 
disrespect us. The w'el 1-inform ed Brahmin and Hindoo, 
Will perhaps pity the Mussulman, for not liaving re- 
ceived his law, to revere the cow, and idolatrous 
images, instead of killing the former, and breaking the 
latter; but he will never deign to endeavour to convert 
' him. He extends the same reasoning to the Europe.nn. 
The bigoted Mussulman, however, (a foreigner as well 



as ourselves), -is not so liberal in : his sentiments; for, 
having been brought up, from infancy, in hatred to 
Christianity, and especially jealous of the European, 
who has raised the . foundation of his dominion in India 
upon the ruins of Mahamudan power, he loses no op- 
pdrtunity;, of vilifying and defaming his character, to. the 
Hindoo, by representing the European as an eater 
of hogs,” and, drinker of wine;”. not as the'killer 
of the , cow, which you would suppose ought to catch 
the ear .of an Hindoo, and make a deeper impression 
on him. This will account for a curious circumstance 
that I am tempted now to relate : — During a residence 
of nearly half my life in India, I never once heard a - 
Hindoo urge against a European, as abuse, that he was a 
killer of cows ” although, it is a general term of even 
Hindoo reproach, to blast him, as an “ 'eater of hog's 
fesh ;” which proves how far the Hindoos have taken 
up- their ideas of us, from the Mahamudans, who look 
upon Christians as -a sect of Jews, and deny that the 
New. Test^iment has abrogated the strictness of the 
old Levitical law. But of this hereafter;-— I, only. wish 
to prove the weight of Mahamudan opinion and influ- 
.ence, over the minds of the other classes of Indians. ■ 

. You are already aware, that the greatest strength of 
our battalions consists in soldiers and 

that, from their being ' generally the smartest men 
in corps, they , arrive, in a greater proportion, io be 
non-commissioned and commissioned officers, , than 
those of other casts. Hence, their rank and station' 
must infallibly give additional influence to their opi- 




nions ; and that these ojfHccrs should not receive much 
bias from the' sufferings of their poor relations^ and 
distressed chiefs, of their ovvn religion^ who are not 
employed under' - gdvernmehtj but 5 tar\dng, as I have 
stated above, ■ through our prosperity, is contrary to 
all experience, and to our knowledge of human nature. 
Many of the sons and relatives of the distressed My- 
soor, and other -families also, have been obliged to 
enlist as privates, in our Sepoy corps, and cannot see 
the beggary and poverty of their parents and sisters 
■without regret. 

But I need not confine myself to the efrects which 
our rapid prosperity, and 'its consequent prejudices, 
have produced upon the lower orders in India; when, 
I fear, so much infatuation can be proved against the 
higher orders. you believe, that two Mahamudan 

princes, who have first been elevated, against a strong 
opposition, to their respective Musnuds, and who now 
only exist in power, by the support of our arms, should 
liave been deeply suspected, and one of them actually 
convicted, of encouraging tlic late disaffection in our 
native army ? This looks like something more than in- 
fatuation ; it approaches insanity: but it is a true and 
correct trait in the character of an eastern, and cspe'ci- 


ally of a Mahamudan, prince. 

Lust of dominion, and jealousy of power, were the 
rocks upon which Tipi)0 Sultan, and a Ihousnnd othc?s 
before }7im, have sjdit. But it may be asked, why the 
Subahdar of tlicDukin, and the Nabob of the Carnatic, 


had, in former days, so strenuously r<ycc!f:d the ju 



fared assistance '^o'f ^ Hyder. ’• - Aly "Khan ■ and of .Tippo 
Sultan j to ddivef ' tliem;from .'purvtao ;great influence ? 
The, answer is 'most evident:— had they ai that time 
driven the English out .ofUhe country, r they foresaw 
-they, must be'-left- atithc: mercy of 'the.. more despotic 
-and intolerable sway of MysoOr ; iov prejudice led -them 
to hate' and feary ivhilst They pretended, to despise, -the 
usurpers of that government, as low ,aud base-boi*n 
but now that Mysbords no longer in lexisferice as an in- 
depeiident po\ver, they .had every hope and expectation, 
each of raising his individual state to a total , indepen- 
dahce, should they succeed in subverting the dominion 
and influence of the English, when , so fair an oppprtu- 
.nity, as the mutiny of their army , offered itself to them’. 
Hence were , those weak politicians ready to enter into 
•any, the most desperate scheme, which promised them 
uncontrouled power. 

Whoever has for a moment, tasted^,; or even ap- 
proached near to, The luscious enjoyments of eastern 
despotism ; .and has breathed the maddening influenza 
of adulation, in the' Durbar ; or inhaled; the sweeter> 
but no less fascinating ' and deliciouS3 though effemi- 
nizing delirium of the unlimited Zunana, may be com- 
pared to the royal tiger,- which has, once tasted human 
blood. Neither' will, relinquish • his post; hut 

will desperately advance into the deepest labyrinths ot 
danger, to possess .and, secure what they have once 
tasted: for life, without such enjoyments, is of no 
longer' value'. The despot can bear no controul ; and 
to thwart, is only to, irritate him. To expect, therefore. 
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>tnat the dictates of gratitude towards; his patron, or 
those of reason and prudence towards his own interc5b=^ 
, should be a sufficient chain to the intempeiance of wild 
ambition and lust in the Mahamudan fatalist, is to- look 
foi* what has never once been found in the page of an- 
cient or modern eastei'ii history. • - , 

But our 'wonder at the conduct of these two princes, 
ought to cease, when we‘ consider, that they were un- 
derhandedly instigated and encouragedi to play the game 
of the very persons, who had previously opposed their 
ascension to the Musnud ; and who now expected to 
use them merely as tools to their omr elevation. 
Hence, therefore, a general coalition of the various, and 
hitherto opposite interests, in the Carnatic, as v;cll as at 
Hyderabad. 

I no'w leave’ you to judge, whether I am right or 
wrong, in venturing to suggest our late rapid pro- 
sperity in this part of India, as not entirely unconnected 
•with the general disaffection, just manifested on the 
• coast of Corromandel. If I am right, much blame 
will attach to those who urged the recall of the' Mar- 
quis Wellesley, at a period when his services were so 
much required, before he could put the finishing hand 
to his important and brilliant administration ; and also 
to those, who could suppose, that the interior regula- 
tion and consolidation of an immense empire, <l{cl not 
require as much energy and ability, as the rapid con- 
quest of it. 

Has the solidity of Buonaparte’s power been founded 
by over-running the continent of Europe ; or by die 
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Interior -civil \ and'vpolitical • aitangeriTeirt?!; ; he' subse^. 
quently •formed j throughout ' you -obliged 

Bubiiaparte most-!iessehtially, when you''’hasti'ly;:recalIe'd 
JMarquiS'WellesIey'!'.''-' V'- ' -i': ' ' • 

- Amongst the’ many cduses given to • account -for the 
late general disafFection on^ the coast of Gorromandeli 
-you will assuredly have heard^ that a general beli'ef-ex- 
Istedvamongst the natives, that it was the intentiori'.'of 
the Bfitirii Government, to Jbrce every class - of them to 
■become Christians; and that we were to commence this 
•system of conversion upon the Sepoys.; There can be 
no' doubt, but that every engine of our concealed and 
■avowed enemies, has been set at work, to excite against 
‘US' a general ■ dlsgiist, throughout India ; and this ru- 
mour -is a strong inkance of the great ingenuity .as .well 
as energy which they have exerted, to create enmity^ to 
us, in the hearts of our own subjects. 

. -Many persons, unacquainted with the stren^ili oi lw* 
diaii prejudice, would have. laughed at the very idea of 
inslilling such a belief into thejninds'of the natives: 
for, : mitir-very ' lately, the major part of the Indians 
looked upon the English as a kind of deistical sect, who, 
little regarding even the outward appearance of reli- 
gion, themselves, gave their heads no trouble about that 
of their neighbours. , 

- This conduct,- so - widely different from tliat . of .-the 
Portuguese, French, ' and; other- Catholics, whilst rin 
power, had," in a great measure, secured 'the good will and 
-affection of thematives' towardshs’; • and our popularity 



was greatly owing to our principles of toleration oh 
all religious subjects. 

, They sa\y us protecting, with equal carcy the religious 
and civil establishments of the A'lahamudan and of the 
Hindoo ; and what confirmed them in ; their idea of 
pur principles of toleration was, observing that, evcii 
after we were sole masters and sovereitjns of the south* 
ern peninsula, we riot only allowed the French and 
other Koman Catholic missionaries to preach to, and 
superintend their native flocks, as formerly, but even 
encouraged them to do the same, throughout the coun- 
tries, as they were progressively conquered by us ; 
whilst the Protestant missionaries and English clergy, 
were confined to tlie few converts they might already 
have made, in the proximity of Madras, Cuddalore, and 
the maritime districts. 

Perhaps the weakest side of the English character, is 
that of being a dupe to the plausibility of foreigners ; 
and of allowing the greatest indulgencics to them, on 
points, where native Englishmen arc tied down by the 
strictest prohibitions. This may be daily witnessed in 
India ; but in nothing more evidently, than in the ob- 
ject before us. Whilst the English Government would 
not be at the trouble to fit up a chapel at Seringnpatam, 
or any of the great stations of the army, for the ac- 
commodation and edification of whole regiments of 
Protestant soldiers ; they, without hesitation, grant li- 
censes to French missionaries, to go about, unmo- 
lested, and gain what local niul political information 
they might require, throughout the whole ol 
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and. other territories,; under the pretence of dissemina- 
ting the principles of Christianity. 

; The respect in which these Fadres are held, is not 
tnerely occasioned by reverence for -their spiritual ' cha- 
racter, but by the plenitude of their real temporal 
power. Many of these missionaries have from 30,000 
to 70,000 souls, over whonni they exercise the most ar- 
bitrary and 'despotic sway ; and on whom they levy sums 
ef money, at their pleasure, under pretence of dispensa-. 
tiohs,,erectiqn of new churches, repairs of old ones, and, 
ifl am not misinformed, of donations to the Chair of St. 
Teter ; ; besides the immense sums, monthly acquired by 
these blood-suckers, under the head of fines, for crim. 
con';, immoral conduct, divorce, debauch, '&c. &c. toge- 
ther with the regularly established fees, for marriages, 
christenings, burials, administration of sacraments, and 
other religious, mixed with idolatrous, . ceremonies. 
Add to -this, no native -Christian- dares to take a civil 
suit against another Christian, into any ,of the esta- 
blished courts of the district; but must first bring it 
before the Padre, who generally decides in favour of the 
highest briber : and should the sufferer venture to ap- 
peal,, or. jay his case before the civil courts, he risks 
not only immediate excommunication from the parish, 
but subjects himself to, be fined, for disrespect, at the 
sole discretiQii of the priest. Some late instances, of 
these .arbitrary .fines, having been levied on natives dy 
ioriure, willj ;.-! trusty have; opened the eyes -of the .En- 
glish. magistrates,, and-'indiiced them to lay the 'subject 
before Government;’- : -V; • , 
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- We perceive, by the newspapers, that you have ju:.t 
had the fullest discussions, in England, on a late Catho- 
lic question ; .and after having heard the best arguments 
on both sides of the house, you will readily excuse mv 
enlarging upon the subject. I must, however, state mv 
fullest conviction,. that whether in Europe or India, un- 
til the fundamental principles of the Roman Catholic 
religion are changed,, we must always look towards the 
power rather than inclination of its followers to in- 
jure us. The power may at present be represented as 
feeble ; but in these times, when no event, however ex- 
traordinary, can create more than a moment’s wonder, 
wc sliould alwa 3 's be guarding ourselves against the pos- 
sibility of its being greater, ‘instead of assisting to raise 
it. 


Having stated the temporal, as well as the spiritunl, 
ascendancy of the priests, over their followers in India. 
I shall proceed to assure you, that I speak far wilhiii 
limits, when I calculate the number of native Catho- 
lics, on the coast, and in tlic countries dc{)emlnnt upon 
Fort ,St. George, at 330,000 or 400.000 souls ; in- 
cluding tlic southern Polygars (almost all of whom arc 


of this persuasion), but exclusive of Bcdilore, TO 
and the countries formerly conv(!rted by the 


alaljar, 

hishnp 


and priests of Goa. 

You will not be so much surprised at this number, 
as you will, when T tell you, that the |):n tonal tcacliers 
of these people, arc all French, born anti educate'.! 
priests; who can have as much comnuuiication as tiu'y 
please, with the head of the French gove.nimctu. 
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tlirougli the -,, medium Jesuits’ cdllegej at Poh- 

dicherry, and ^simiki^'^restablishments oF spies at Tran, 
quebar, &c; ' whence " -neutral ' ships are daily sailing, 
either direct to the isle of France, to- America, or to 
Europe.' ■' , ' ■ . , ■ : 

■Under \vhateYer'y>'re^en^ circumstances, of aristocrat 
or democrat'ihe mayibe, I look upon it as much a mat- 
ter -of certainty^' that a Frenchman^ in- his hereditary 
hatred to Eilglabd, will be a Frenchmaii^still ; as that 
a -Roraan Catholic will, without remorse, be the -enemy 
of a Protestant heretic, -whenever an opportunity oc-- 
curs to shew it'. ■ Both have received blows from us_j; 
which they can neither forget or forgive ; and thou- 
' sands of . instances might daily be brought, to prove> 
that, in neither case, is gratitude for former kindnesses 
to be relied upon; . How many, protected by us in 
the former periods of the French Revolution, are now 
pur most bitter and inveterate enemies; acting as 
though they could not even, forgive our kindnesses 
towards .them ? On the small scale of experience in 
India, how many proofs might I bring you, of- men, 
who, for years, having been supported by ..our bounty, 
were the first to betray us ! 

But allowing that we 'could depend upon the attach- 
ment of these, French priests to our interests, is it, I- 
would demand, a imeasure of -policy, to .encourage the , 
propagation and "establishment of a; sect,' in India, which 
we have so much regret' ta'vfind already established in 
our sister island ? The .-Catlnolics of India are' equally 
ignorant' and superstitious' as the lower classes in Ire- 
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land; and consequently, as easily to be led. bvthc 
craftiness of their priests, into any diabolical plot 
The temporal interests of these Catholic priests 
lia\^ induced them already to set their followers aoainst 
the English, by representing all Protestants, as here- 
tics, and persons to be despised ; and I am sorry to 
hav^e reason to believe, that this system of brinein*^ 
temporal to the aid of spiritual arguments, has been 
encouraged b}', if it did not originate with, a Protestant 
missionaiy ; who, no doubt, thought he was acting 
most conscientiously on the occasion. I allude to the 
circumstance of the late Rev. Mr. Gerrickc, wlio, in 
a tour of a short month’s absence from Madras, boasted 
of having made fourteen thousand converts to the 
Protestant faith. When I asked a French Catholic 
missionary, whether such a thing was possible or not, 
he assured me it was true; and added, witii great bit- 
terness, that they were not converted from liie Hindoo, 
but Catholic persuasion, by the arguments of Mr. Gor- 
ricke ; and farther, that tlic Englisli Government, being 
now sole masters of the country, were about to tole- 
rate no Christian sect but that of the Protestants. 

The natural hatred of the French or Catholic mis- 
sionaries, towards the English or Protestants (for they 
appear now to have divided their sects into French and 
English Christians), having been tints inflnntcd by the 
jarring of temporal interests, it is no wonder the priests 
should have endeavoured (if only to jweserve their own 
authority) to sow as much disafTcction towards the 
English as possible but there arc, moreover, very 
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blrong reasons to believe^ that they have bceii ihstl- 
gated, and encouraged to do so, by the French agent? 
at Pondicherry, Tranquebar, 8cc. 

We have seen the success of the French govern- 
ment, in conducting intrigues, in Europe, that required 
much more finesse and political sagacity *, and it has 
long been avowed, that they would leave lio stone un- 
turned, to make the natives of India revolt against our 
government, if they should fail to make the army mu- 
tiny. 'Now they could not desire a fairer opportunity 
of doing this, than the one granted them by ourselves, 
in admitting the free ingress and egress of their priests, 
whilst an E7iglish general, field, or other officer, can- 
not travel from one military station to another, without 
a regular passport ; and we may depend upon it, that 
Buonaparte has not again raised up the papal power, 
without the intention of converting it to his own bene- 
fit and political ends : — it was, in old times, too useful 
and powerful an engine in the liands of despotism, to 
be neglected in our present, unhappily, too similar, 

. days. 

But, if my information is correct, government is in 
possession of sufficient and direct proof of the agency 
of these priests. An officer of engineers, on the My- 
soor survey, abruptly entered the dwelling of one of 
the most favoured of these priests, during his absence. 
This man, from the remoteness of his situation, thought 
himself in no danger of such an intrusion, and had 
not locked up, with his usual caution, his papers and 
correspondence; amongst which, the first thing that 



struck the officer’s eye, was a long letter addressed io 
Buonaparte,- by the priest,- giving him information on a 
variety of subjects. What steps have been taken to 
secure the person and papers of this offender, I do 
not knowi ' 

'Informatiorl of much importance has lately also 
been communicated to government, respecting trans- 
actions at Pondicherry, by Colonel Gillespie ; the gal- 
lant officer who gave the first check to the mutinies 
going on iii the Carnatic, and thereby saved the 
country. But another French priest has actually been 
taken prisoner, in the act of stirring up the Sepoys to 
mutiny, in one of our largest cantonments (Wnllajnh- 
bad), after an endeavour to seduce a regiment of native 
cavalry at a neighbouring station. 

Such conduct, you would suppose, ought to open 
our eyes against the admission of any priests^ into our 
Indian possessions. 

As the conversion of the great body of the natives of 
India, to the Christian faith, appears, of late, to have 
become a favourite idea, with some most intelligent, 
philanthropic, and worthy men, in Europe, it may not 
be displeasing to you to learn our ideas, of such a mea- 
sure, in India. I say, oar ideas, ])ccnuse I have never met 
with a person who has been any time in India, and lias 
been conversant with the manners, cu.^^toms, habits, and 
I'cligioLis prejudices of the natives, who diflcrcd with n<e 
in opinion on this subject : although I have found some 
few that did, wlio took up their ideas frotn a resideiice 
about Madras and itkncighbourhood, and lind no op- 
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porhinit)' of seeing nalivcs in tlieir.rert/ clinractcr.; and 
who -were generally led away with warm enthusiastic, 
prejudices towards one rcUgiony and therefore, how- 
ever lioly, virtuous, and good,. they might be them- 
selves, they were little qualified to think, or to talk oii 
the subject of religion in general, as regarding the dif- 
ferent and various systems established throughout, this 
vast universe. Could there be any hope, that a pro- 
gressive system of Christianity could be universally in- 
troduced into India, in the course of as many ages even, 
as it has taken to establish, root, and consolidate that 
of Brahma, in the hearts and very vaUtre of the In- 
dians, there is no good Christian, and surely no En- 
glishman, that would not exult in the prospect of such 
a blessing being conferred upon the posterity of millions 
of fellow creatures by his means and endeavours. But 
to take the hasty steps which are now recommended, of 
sending out pastors and preachers, to instruct them in 
Christianity, is commencing our work at the wrong end. 

It is first necessary to 2indo, wliat has already been 
done; and to cause the religion, you wish to intro- 
duce, to be respected, and received as a blessing, where 
it is now despised,, abhorred, and would be received as 
the greatest degradation and misfortune, by the great 
body of our native subjects. 

Every person wlio knows the benign influence of the 
Christian (Protestant) religion, and its beneficial ef- 
fects on the morals of society, would, as I have said 
above, undoubtedly wish to see it propagated, m its ut- 
most purity , the east-; but is there anyone. 
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so bigotted, as to tell me, he would wish to encourage 
the growth of what, at present, is called Christianity, 
amongst the natives of India ? ' 

I say we are beginning at the wrong end of our 
work, because we are endeavouring to plant, in ground 
that has not been prepared and manured. The best 
preparation, I have no hesitation in asserting, for the 
full growth and reception of the principles of Chris- 
tianity, will be found, in encouraging, nay forcing, as 
far as possible, the natives of each class, to exercise their 
respective religions to their utmost moral capacity. 
The moral precepts and pure doctrines of the Mussul- 
mans, no less than the Hindoos, have been looked on, 
by the most learned Europeans, as little inferior to those 
of the Christian religion. If, therefore, you can once 
inculcate, or enforce, the morality of each cast, to its 
utmost perfection, tlic transition to Christianity, in iii- 
■ufinost purity^ will be very short and easy. 

At present you have two violent prejudices, or natural 
propensities, to surmount: — that of clianging tlic long 
established religion of the Hindoos at all ; and second- 
ly, that of changing a life of vice and sensuality, into 
one of virtue and moderation. 

Christianity is, at present, degraded in the cyc^ 
of the natives, by 'the conduct and mor.ils of tlse 
converts. Can you expect an outcast Mussulman, an 
outcast Hindoo, or an outcast Pariah, to become a 
good and respectable Cliristian, by the mere talisnuuuc 
preparatory operation of baptism ? T iic supposition i ■ 
absurd, and a priest who bapti^^cs a native belore he in:' 
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:been thorougbly instructed ‘ in the principal tenets and 
moral obligations of Christianity ; nay, indeed, until he 
has shewn, by his conduct,' some promise of fulfilling 
them : — I say, such a priest deserves the severest repre- 
hension, if not punishment, rather than promotion 
and a passport to heaven.' Such conduct can only tend 
, further to disgrace the Christian religion : and he 
ought :to- be most scrupubus in admitting converts. 
The priest ought rather to forbid, than invite such cha- 
racters into the pale of the chiirch : for he must be a 
very good .Hindoo, of the present day, before he would 
be a tolerable, or even bad, Christian, What can, there- 
fore, he expected, from converts of the very meanest 
and vilest wretches, who have become degraded and 
outcast Hindoos^ before they would condescend, as a last 
resource, to hecome Christians? If it were possible to 
change their skins from black to white, then might you 
have some chance of its being possible to make good 
Christians out of the dregs and outcasts of the Hindoo 
sect ; whom, nothing hut necessity will, even now, force 
to become converts^ from the disgrace which the name 
of Christian ” carries along with it. 

. Bad, however, as the Hindoo of the present day is, 
when Compared with former times of more purity, to 
be gathered from history, how much better is he than 
the eastern Christian, in whose bosom you will find the 
whole of the European vices, engrafted upon the rich 
and fruitful tree of eastern libertinism ? In him we, see 
_ all the barriers of cast (forrried by habitual temperance 
and abstinence) broken down ; and in their stead, a 
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tvli6le catalogue of crimes, arising from drunkenness 
and every species of European debauchery. 

I know it is the practice of well-meaning jx^oplc, at 
home, to sit in their closets, and read, u'ith great joy 
and exultation, the accounts of hundreds of poor In- 
dians being converted to Christianity ; when, alas ! a 
little month’s experience in India, would shew them the 
dreadful state to. which these poor vTetchcs.are reduced 
by the boon conferred, and'.quickly change their exulta- 
tion for pity. 

The practices of the priests, to induce them to become 
Christians, would exceed your belief, were I to relate 
them : and after all, they are only haJf Christians, be- 
ing allowed to retain as many of their own idols, or 
saints, as they please ; and nothing can be more ridi- 
.culous, or impious, than to see, in a solemn religious 
Catholic procession, the image of the Virgin Mary car- 
rying the infant Jesus in her arms, supported on one 
side by the Hindoo God Vishnu, and on the other 
by Shiven, or some such eastern worthy. Instead of 
having the precepts of morality instilled into their 
minds, they are taught implicit obedience towards their 
priests, a blind belief in every kind of priestcraft, and 
the forgiveness of any crime, on paying the prescribed 
fee. . 

The Protestant religion, not allowing of these 
jnoekeries, shows, and processions, to catch the eyes 
and imaginations of the ignorant, very few converts arc 
made; and, when one solitary man has been admitted, 
(through some temporary necessity on his part), into 
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the pale of the church., if he had not previously lost his 
own cast, which is. generally the case, he must for ever 
renounce dl connexion with his family3 and consent to 
he reckoned,- by them, a vagabond and outcast, and re- 
probated with the vilest epithets. ■ The only comfort 
he enjoys, to support him under this opprobrium, is, 
the permission he has thus purchased, to eat what he 
likes, and drink as much arrack as he pleases. 

Such is the true picture of an eastern Christian con-^ 
vert; and he who, having witnessed it, could encou- 
rage the practice by his approbation, must for ever 
forfeit all pretensions to Christianity; and if any per- 
son who has been in India; wdiilst this precept was in 
his mind, Do as thoii wouldst be done by,” could 
lay his hand upon his breast, and say, Convert this 
innocent Hindoo to Christianity,” I would brand him 
as .a mad-ma:n and a fanatic; I say, innocent Hindoo, 
because I extend this term to the great body of Hin- 
doos, and do not confine my meaning to such of them 
as are a disgrace to any cast; and, therefore, com- 
monly terminate their crimes, and frequently their lives, 
under the nominal character of Christians. 

I should here have closed my remarks on this sub- 
ject, had not the publications of the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, 
of Bengal, just been put into my hands. 

This gentleman’s statements are plausible, and highly 
creditable to him, as a man and as a Christian; but, I 
must remind you, that they are the statements of a 
person,, who is confessedly exerting all his influence to 
be promoted to the mitred head of an ecclesiastical es- 



taWishment in India. The letter, addressed to him, by 
the learned and most enlightened Dr. Watson, Bishop 
of Landatf^ demands your most particular attention. 
It is dated the 14th of May, IS06 ; and I cannot, on 
this occasion, refrain from transcribing tlie following 
passage from it : 

“ God, in his providence,” says the Bishop, “ hatli 
so ordered things, that America, which, three hun- 
dred years ago, was peopled by none but Pagans, has 
now many millions of Christians in it: and will not, 
probably, three hundred years hence, have a single 
Pagan in it, but be occupied by more Christians, and 
more enlightened Christians, than now exist in Europe.” 

Africa is not, now, worse fitted for the reception of 
Christianity, than America was, when it was first visited 
by Europeans ; and is much better fitted for it, 
inasmuch as Asia enjoys a considerable degree of civi- 
lization, and some degree of it is necessary to the suc- 
cessful introduction of Christianity: — tlie commerce 
and colonization of Christian states have civilized 
' America, and they will, in process of time, civilize 
and christianize the whole earth. hether it be a 
Christian duty to attempt, by lenient methods, to pro- 
pagate the Christian religion among Pagans and Maho- 
metans, can be doubted, I think, by few ; but, wlie- 
Iher any attempt will be attended with much success, 
until Christianity is purified from its corruptioiss, and 
the lives of the Christians arc rendered correspondent 
to their Christian profession, may be doubled by many: 
but tliere certainly never was a more promising ope-or- 



tuiiity of trying the experiment, of siibvetting Pagan-* 
ism in India, than that which has, for some years, been 

offered to the government of Great Britain.” . 

The great weight and influence that must be at- . 
tached to the above paragraphs, from the signature of 
one of the greatest friends to pure Christianity,, will 
require that I should say, a few words on the subject; 

' That moraT civilization, and even a very great der ^ 
gree of it, is necessary to the successful introduction 
of Christianity throughout the East, I have before en- 
deavoured to prove, and have , urged, that, we should 
even lay the foundation of our attempts, at conversion,, 
ip the high and sublime moral precepts of the. Hindoo 
and Mahaniudan religions ; as a transition from these; 
in their purity, to .Christianity, , would be very short.- 
But we must not deceive ourselves, by. thinking, that 
had the Pagans and Mahamudans arrived at this state 
of purity,' we should have- as little trouble, in convert- 
ing them to. Christianity,' as .we had with the American 
Pagans ; because the latter, having no religious faith 
or prejudices of their own to be Jirst rooted out, 'yf era 
ready to receive any system' of religion, had it been 
ever so far inferior to that of, Christianity; ' .. . ' : . 

The late dreadful proceedings in India, will serve to 
open the eyes of gentlemen in Europe ; and to shew, 
to what lengths the natives may.be urged,, by the very 
apprehension of our attacking, or undermining, their 
religious prejudices. The abhorrence of all sects of 
liindoos, to any change of their domestic or social 
customs and .habits, much more of their religious sys-r 
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tem, is most rooted ; and can be eqnalled by noihing-, 
but the same abhorrence, in the Mahamudans, to a 
change of their faith. What chance we have of over- 
coming the prejudices of eatlier, must be determined 
by the experience of future ages : for- the European na- 
tion, that attempts fo do so ahrupthj, orhy farce, vvill 
Only have occasion to repent it once, and that, after 
being driven out of India. 

I most fully accord in the doubt that is ex- 
pressed by the learned prelate, of our success in the 
conversion of Pagans, until tlie lives of Christians 
themselves are rendered correspondent to their Chris- 
tian profession : — and ho\v, I would beg leave to ask, 
are we to expect to make good Christians of many mil- 
lions of native Indians, whilst all the clergymen you can 
send us out, are incapable of keeping the few Europeans 
within the just limits of their duty as Christians ? 

I am . particularly happy to seize tlic weighty autho- 
rity of this enlightened writer; as this is another point 
uEich I was about to urge, as a most necessary prelude 
to our attempts at conversion. For, can we expect 
the narne of Christian to be redeemed from its present 
odium and disgrace, so Jong as the Europeans 1 hem- 
selves hold out no example, by tijc regularit^’or sobriety 
of their lives, to the native converts tiial arc made ? A 
thief, a drunkard, a dog, and a Christian, arc now, 
in India, synonymous terms I ) 1 

But wlicn I said, before, that we had commenced 


oiir attempts towards conversion at lire wrong < ivl, / 
held in reserve another position; to wit, that {mrcm'y 
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ol-obabili ty of success depends upon the conversion of tli« 
hikhest orders and casts of the natives, before we , coin-, 
mence our operations • on the miiids of the less en- 
lightened. 

There is, perhaps, no nation in the .world,, (not 
even China), that has, arrived at so„high a state of abz-' 
lization^ and is, at the same time,' so YiVlIq enlightened^ 
as that of the Hindoos ; of Asia. Civilization is not 
idl that is requisite, as a ground- work for the super- 
structure of Christianity ; ^ve must first enlighten the 
minds oi the Hindoos, and make them perceive and 
understand the grossness of their present system of 
idolatry, before we can consider them as prepared to 
receive the pure precepts and. doctrines of Christianity: 
and, to do this- successfully, we must, assuredly, com- 
mence with the upper, and not with the lower, classes 
of our fellow subjects. But how far any attempts to 
enlighten them may be considered advisable, in a-poli- 
tical view, . I shall, hereafter, have an opportunity of 
enquiring. - . - 

. I have already mentioned the reason, vdiy the Maha- 
mudan religion has obtained sq much respect over 
that of the Christian ; and this is further proved, by 
the great facility- which it affords' of making con- 
verts. I have no hesitation in asserting, that, for one 
' Christian, there are thirty Mussulman, converts : and 
this is not extraordinary ; for a man of the Pariah, and 
lowest cast of Hindoo, by becoming a Christian, de- 
scends even loiver than he was before ; whilst, on be- 
coming a Mussulman, -he ascends almost to the pre-^ 
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tensions of a gentleman: Ins mind is freed from iclo-^ 
latry: lie is taught to consider Inmself as one of the 
beings, who alone are protected by Prorideiice: and par- 
ucmany to nespise, not only iiie cast from which he v/as 
taken, but that even of the Brahmins, as idolaters. 
He is not, indeed, allowed to drink slronsr liauers, or 
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to oat forbidden food: but. on the other hand, is pro- 
mised Paradise, witli rdl its luxuries, in the next worid: 
rm.d iiis chance, of preiemient in this, .along with all 
others of the failli. udtii wliom. being of tlie same 
colour and complexion, lie is inst.antiv placed tm an 
equal footing. In short, .he obtains respeet and din- 
racier : with crerv otlier temporal advant.ncc over the 
Christian- con vert. 

The sect of ISIalianu-.dans is,, however, mucli in- 
creased, by a mode which cannot,, on .any large sc.alc, 
be practised bv Euroueo.ns : this is, bv takinc: cverv 
ooportimitv of purchasing, irom disti-essedt natives of 
Ollier casts, children whom they educ.ate,. and bring 
up in tlieir own families. Yon will seldom sec .any 
respectable Mussulman, of the nf.ddiinc class even, 
wiio has not from tvro to four of these, vho are 
ircated, in ever}- way, as children, rather iha.n shvrs, 
in the family. Of sudi were the slaves of the Old 
Testament ; lar differing from those of the est 
Indies: — but, I am straying, an.! must return to 
task I have uudertaken. 

If inv cemeetures on me more tnrsn S'at'picioi.> tv'..' 
duct of the French missionaries be wdl munded, yen 
mavnot peritaos hesitate to think, timt a-nelm mus - m 
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disafFection in onr Indian setikments, may have origi- 
nated in the apprehensions of the natives in general, 
that they were about to be converted to Christianity i 
for if these priests encouraged their Catholic followers 
to believe/ that they were about to be forced to become 
■Protestants, there can be little doubt but they would go 
a step further, and endeavour to make the other classes 
of natives believe, that they also would soon be obliged 
to adopt' the same faith. The number of Protestant 
missionaries lately sent to India ;> the variety of propo- 
sals for translating the Scriptures into the Oriental lan- 
guages ; and even the very mission of Dr. Buchanan, 
to the Travancore churches ; might give an appearance 
of plausibility to these suggestions, which our enemies 
would readily lay hold of. 

That such rumours did exist, is bej’ond doubt ; and 
that they were industriously circulated, by Mahanui- 
dans and Hindoos, is generally known ; as well as the 
further report, that the Sepoys were the Jirst on the 
list, to be thus forcibly converted : and hence, the sur- 
mised change of a turban into a hat, naturally made 
the deeper impression upon the weak minds of those, 
upon whom such subtle arts had been practised. 

A stronger proof cannot well be adduced, that such 
artifices must have been practised upon the Catholic 
Christians, than that nearly three-fourths of the men 
composing the 2rid battalion of the, 23rd regiment, 
which assisted in perpetrating the , horrid massacre at 
Vellore, were of that description ; having been just raised 
fiom amongst the Polygars of the lately disarmed 



southern coiintries; and in ^vhos6 clotlics, (wlien killed 
with arms in their hands), were found their Catholic 
, certificates, written in the Frencli character, but in tlic 
Malabar and Gentoo language. And whv, may it not 
be asked, when the word was passed to destroy all 
Christians (meaning English or Protestant), were the 
drummers and fifers of the two corps, and who are all 
known to be Catholics, so active and ready to take up 
muskets, and assist in killing the Europeans ? A Pro- 
testant Naigue (corporal), on guard at the Sally-Port, 
hearing himself called for, during the massacre, and 
fearing to be put to death by the mutineers, quitted the 
fort, and carried information to Arcot, of what was- go- 
ing on. I mention this circumstance to prove two 
things: — first, that the mutineers were inveterate 
against Protestants, and assisted by Catholics, when 
the cry was to destroy all Christians ; and secondly, 
that w:e ourselves, hold native (Indian) Christians, 
ill so despicable a light, that only one man of that reli- 
gion, could be found, amongst 2,000 native soldiers, 
who had obtained tlie rank of even a corporal in our 
military service. 


I shall now consider another cause, that has liecn sug- 
gested by no less a personage liien i/je Conunarnicr in 
Chief, as likely to have influenced tlie laic general dh'- 
aifcction towards our government: vi/.. the introduc- 
tion. into the country, of our present, judicial system, .and 
the establishment of the civil courts: wliicli have no*, 
only caused a general .alarm .amongst tb.e natives, an 
innovation on their institutions, as asserted by the 
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tiiarider in cliieF, but ^^>bicb, asserted by liis adherents^ 
iiave given the natives an idea of independence and li- 
berty, incompatible with the British interests in India; 
and especially, by holding up the Indian as an equal to, 
and on a footing with, the European ; .wheteas, it has 
hitherto been supposed, that much of our influence, if 
not out existence in India, depended upon the old 
ideas.of the . natives, that the European character was 
superior to that of the Indian, in war, policy, and civil 
administfatiori, at least. 

' It wduld bd difficult to recoridilei these two, apparently 
contrary, assertions ; to]tvit, that the civil courts and re- . 
gulations have, on the one side, alarmed and an- 
noyed” the natives; and, on the other side, have so far 
encouraged them, as to endanger our existence in India, 
were we not -acquainted with the mo tives for such asser- 
tions, and -the 'real grounds, on which they are ad*' 
Vancedi • 

The Comtnander iii chief goes on to say at pre- 
sent, they (the natives) view a different order of things 
and in the place of the old and experienced officer, to ■ 
whom they have long looked up with respect, they see 
his power and ascendency passed away; and the youth- - 
ful, inexperienced judge, or boyish Collector, occupy aWp 
and more than, his formerplace.” . 

Here is a key to the Commander in chief’s, senti*- 
ments. His complaint is not against the too great or 
too little power and ascendency, but against the hands 
m which it is lodged; and what hurts him, is, that it is 
transferred from the military officer to the civil magi s. 
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trate, ^ut.this key also unlocks another door, and 
pxovesj] that t^he Commander in chief was full^ convinced 
9 ?:*^!“^®..Ptppnety and necessity, of employing “the old 
. * officer, at the time iic was giving 

principal Gomnaan^^ in the army, to the in- 
Gxperiencedy if not also boyhh, king’s officer, just ar- 
rived from Europe ; and consequently, as unfit to cxcr- 
cise_ authority, as the experienced judge, or most 
childish ^collector. 

But I will now proceed to shew you, why /u'.y adhe- 
.rents assert, that the regulations and courts encourage 
the nariveSj so. as to endanger our very, existcnc c in 
India, . / 

. Previously to the establishmenrof these courts, the 
civil collector was the receiver, of , the rents and rc- 
, venues, .and had. also, the^sple administration of the po- 
lice, with - magisterial and judicial powers, throughout 
each province I with the exception of such cantonments, 

- or.garrisons, ag might he, situated within it; which latter 
were exclusively under military law, and subject to llic 
eqmmandants. 

The profits of the buzars (markets) of these canton- 
inents, and the ..taxes upon spirituous liquors, intosiciit- 
ing drugs, &c. (amounting, in many places, .to .€200 and 
£300 per mensem), were docmed the, private emolu- 
ments and perquisites of the commanding oflicer ; whose 
Duhash, having the entire collection of them, and as- 
sisted by what military force he chose to demand, did 
not always confine himself to tiie regulated taxes hut 
proceeded to jevy arbitrary fines niid contributions, upon 



.every class of people^ and species of property^ within the 
limits of his sentries. The collector of the province, also, 
Was probably in the hands of as igreat 'a rogue, under 
the denomination of head manager, Daroga, and some- 
times of Dubash ; and the power and opportunity of 
oppression, was here tenfold, to that of the person em- 
ployed by; the military commandant: /for when one 
party was always p7‘o5ecM^or, judge, and jury, little jusl 
tice was to be expected for the defenddM. 

Hence the necessity for a change of .system, lhat was 
hot iiitended to give the natives of tiidia any ideas of 
independence upon the British Goveirhlnent , biit to af- 
-ford them ptotection against the arbitrary power ind 
oppressiorisof British individuals, and their servants. 
The system, already tried and approved of in Bengal 
after ah experience of many years, was, with trivial local 
iterations, established uiider the presidency of Fort St- 
George. The collector was left in the superintendence 
of his revenues: but the civil, judicial, aiid magisteriy 
-power, over the province, Was taken from 1,!^ w 
vested in a controuling court of V - ’ ^ 

by a judgeand niagisriate) 
bringhissniveven againstthe collector "ftr"'^ 
oe his revenue servants:, who - vmder the u 
been his oppressors^ - • ! ' ^ ^ ^ 

■ The. buzarS- and^ fixes- 

-time/ given to be ghperintehdpHK at the same^ 

the profits,: i,«ea of - bein/S;;:“' •' 

the property of the- coiiimahdiint-i - ^ 

general « buaaf fundi;!' w te d! f i V ‘ 

■ tolxdiv.,ded,.„„derthedirec.- 
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tion of government, by officers holding certain com- 
mands of districts, divisions. See. ' 

The authority of the commandants, formerly, arbi- 
trarily exercised within- the boundaries of the canton- 
ment, was, at the same period, limited entirely to com- 
plaints, and cases strictly military i the civil power over 
the inhabitants, being given to the civil magistrate. 
Thus tlie commandant, formerly looked upon as tlic 
first and principal person at a station, became now only 
,a secondary character, if not a cypher; for whilst con- 
fined entirely to the duties of his garrison parades and 
drill, the inhabitants, who formerly trembled at the nod 
of his tyrannical Dubash, soon converted their fear into 
neglect, if not contempt; and he, who had formerly 
the choice of every delicacy at his table, was now fre- 
quently at a loss how to obtain a good joint of meal 
for dinner ; and then obliged to purchase it, in compe- 
tition with the other families and officers of tlic garri- 
son.~Hence one of the complaints against the growing 
insolence and independence of the natives. 

Whilst writing this, I arn inforrned, on undoubted au- 
thority, that orders have arrived from Europe, to strike 
off the “ military buzar fund” from officers, and enrry 
it to the revenue accounts of the Company in future. 

'J his was the last article of perquisite, or cmoluriicnf, 
remaining to commanding pifieers ; so that now, nu oih- 
cer’s pay, being nearly the same, whether in or out of 
command, c?2Cof the two great sources of perpetual ing 
jealousies between the Kingks and Company’s otlieer ;, 
jpay be said to have been taken out of the iiand? v( any 
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future Commencler In chief. Tlic ofFiccrs have nobody, 
however, but tliemseIvcSj to blame, for the loss of these 
and many otlier cnioluincnls ; wliich liavebcen cutolF, 
one after the other, by tlieir quarrelling about the divi- 
sion of the profits. There is now no inducement for 
any King’s officer, of rank or interest, to serve in India ; 
and few will go but those who may be obliged to join 
their corps there. 

' But to return : — I am far from saying, that officers 
may not have better grounds of comjdaint against the 
civil resulations, than those I have mentioned above. 
One, that I have frequently heard urged, is the hard', 
ships and difficulties which an officer meets with, in 
■passing through the Company's provinces, to join his 
corps; a circumstance so opposite to the liindncss 
^vhich they experience in the districts not dependant on 
our government. Within the former, the inhabitants, 
being taught by the civil European collector, that they 
,may keep or sell what they like, of their own propertjq 
have frequently been known to refuse an officer, either 
provisions for himself and servants, or grain and pro- 
vender for his cattle and horses, altliough tendered ex- 
orbitant prices for it: and the ground, in many districts, 
having been sold to individuals (without any reserve-' 
tion, even ‘‘ right of quarries”)', tiie proprietor will 
refuse to allow an officer to pitch his tent upon it: 
This, for want ^of judicious internal regulations, or ra- 
ther the proper execution, of those inexistence, the law.s 
intended only for the prosperity and protection of thena^- 
^ive, against the British, individual,. liave, in several in- 
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stances^ placed the latter at the mercy of the former, of 
which they are sufficiently .^ger tp^ake advantage,- -a 
circumstance tending to shew the' British , officer, in a 
■disreputable, and degraded light, to the. native inhabi- 
tants. ' 

, The. commanding officer of a detaphment marching 
through the country, ’who was formerly so much rcr 
s'pected for the protection he could afford the inhabi- 
tants, now, like the commandant of a station, feels him- 
self neglected, from the establishment of a civil police, 
which has superseded the necessity of a military one. 

An officer, whether commanding a. detachment, or 
travelling alone, cannot do. an inhabitant the smallest 
injury, without a complaint being immediately lodged 
against him with the European magistrate ; who, being 
seldom on-the spotto enquire into the merits of the 
case.jAvill frequently forward, to government, the most 
trivial injury, shaped into the form of a heinous crime, 
against the officer ^ whilst there is a general complaint, 
on the part of the officers, that whenever they, or their 
servants, are insulted or injured by the inhabitants of 
the district, no possible redress .can be had from the 
masfistrate, who will seldom condescend to notice the 
application. ' ' ' 

This, I have no doubt,, is frequently the case.: but I 
look upon such conduct, as the sole fault of. the magis- 
.trate, and not of the system. There is little difficulty 
in framing the best of regulations, . but there is. a very 
great one in. enforcing the due execution of them ; and: 
tP this, government should pay the most particular and' 
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pointed ntteution, and not allow the smallest or most 
partial infringement of them on cither side. 

You will have heard of the great jealousy formerly 
existing between the civil and military brandies of the 
service, but which was found to be dying away very 
fast. The governor v/as, formerly, himself, a civil sa- 
vant of the Company ; and generally, or, I may say, 
invariably, took part against the military, in any matter 
of dispute referred to government. Lately, however, 
not only in consequence of the governor coming from 
Europe unbiassed, but also from the greater number of 
King's officers holding commands, (wlio would not 
quietly submit to he treated witli indignity by the dvi- 
lians), the government liad shewn much impartiality: 
but now that the commandants arc entirely at the mercy 
of the civil magistrate, who is ready to listen to every 
complaint against the military, much jealousy has again 
'Unfortunately arisen ; and is taken advantage of, if not 
instigated, by party factions. 

You may not be displeased, perhaps, at my saying 
a- few words about these courts, established to deter- 
mine civil suits amongst the natives: which have been 
objected to, as encouraging tlie already .too litigious 
disposition of the natives, and as being at variance 
with their own ideas of religion and cast; in bringing 
forwards, before a court, at the malicious instigation of 
any villain, all their domestic, and even connubial, 
connexions: and these general objections, being en- 
couragedby the statement of the Commander in chief 



v. ihi a inrni!)rr of (^ovcvnmcni, U'iJj render tin 
into this subject (he more jipccf^arr. ■ ' : 

I{ nppiMrs, that the tintnrc of these courts has been 
chJacr v/jlfuliy Tni>repre?cntwh by those who oiiyrht to. 
have Inown ])t;{ttT; or i'^norantly niisinterpretcd, by 
xvho hfjcw riothijig' of tiicir constitution : for 
tli*.‘rc is a Sfrneral outcry arruinsl the hnpoUcf/ of. inlro- 

oitil Brilixh /avjSj amongst the 
natives ot lutha; whereas, on the contrary’, every ; 
ciec'.: hrfUtghl into these courts, is flctcrminecl bv the 
civil laws <(f the jjnrtics at issue, if of the same cast; 
and Iw iho-e of the defonnant, if of fliflcrcnt casts: 
But the slightest perusal of the jutlieinl cotlc (which 
has, hmg since, hceti sent to Knrope), will shew I’ou, 
luc.v tjuich tile subject has been misrepresented. We 
ail hnow, I bat the best of laws may be abused ; and it 
is to prevent, ns far ns possible, this abuse, that an 
ICnglish civil servant, (who ought, by the regulations, 
to be* well qualified, by n jH'cvious knowledge of tlic 
language ayul laws of the Hindoos and iNfahatniKlans), , 
i> ;u,>nointed hv crovernmenL to preside in each native 
court; not to decide, liimsclf, on the cause brouglit ^ 
before* it, but to superinlond the decisions of Ute na- 
tive iudges, forming llic Court, and consisting of 
kanu-'d Kantes and Pundits; ns well ns to see, thafc.no 
unfair ine.'ms arc practised in passing judgment, wiiich 
must not he arbitrary, but grounded upon their respec- 
tive, written, law niitlioritics; to which, if necessary, 
lie himself can refer, either in the original, or trans- 
lation. The only , difference, therefore, if you allow 
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the Natives the, blessing of their own system, they had 
a number of small ■ courts, (where most questions were 
decided by bribery,) without any controuling power, or 
board of appeal: whereas, now, a larger courts con- 
sisting of well-educated judges, and controuled by an 
impartial European umpire, is open to tliem, with the 
option of appeal to two superior courts. 

Although some instances may have occurred, where 
domestic subjects have been brought into court, by the 
malignity of one party ; I cannot allow, that it is either 
contrary to their laws, or to their customs and habits, 
under their own system. I am further of bpinioji, that 
the necessity at present, of bringing them to fair and 
public hearing, will decrease, rather than encourage, 
domestic feuds and quarrels ; from the necessary expo- 
sure of the parlies to public notice, which they can- 
not, as formerly, avoid by a private trial. 

I am not cither prepared to conceive, how the ge- 
neral sentiment of the country is against the establish- 
ment of these courts, whilst I daily behold the multi- 
plicity of suits, increasing on the files of each court, 
and which cannot be got through, for want of time to 
hear them : indeed, they arc multiplying so fast, that 
this great propensity of the natives for litigation, is 
likely to correct its own evil, by overloading the courts 
with business. 

I think I have now touched upon all the objections 
that have been made to these courts ; and you will be 
able to judge for yourself, how. far the introduction of 
^ them may be deemed worthy of being classed amongst' 

p 
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the:yarid£y pf causes^ which are ^said to have led to the 
late disaffection or not. ■ For iny own- part, the , prin- 
cipal objection I liave to state against the system, is the 
extravagant enormity of its expense, in salaries to the 
judges. Those of the European judges alone, , of the 
three provincial courts of appeal and circuit, now cost 
government the monstrous sum of ^40,000 sterling 
per annum ; exclusive of the salaries to the European 
registers^ assistants, and writers, and of those tofhtna* 
live judges, ka;;ies, mowlawies, pundits, interpreters> 
sheriffs, darogas, and 'other officers of the courts! 
From this specimen, you may guess at the magnitude 
of the whole expense of .the- judicial system ; there 
being one superior and about twelve inferior, or (zillah) 
district courts; whose judges ha\’-e salaries, in propor- 
tion ; hut none less than .^4,000 per annum. 

The reason stated for granting these large salaries, 
(which have raised so ihuch of the Commander in 
chief’s ire against the judges), is, that no petty, or 
even large bribe, might tempt a judge to swerve from 
his duty; whilst enjoying a salary, so liberal, that a 
few years of economy must enable him to retire to his 
native country witli honour. Now, that . all judges 
should be independent in pecuniary circumstances, will 
be very readily allowed ; but it might be reasonable to 
hope, that some less expensive - check might be laid 
upon the conduct, if not upon the honour, of these 
gentlemen. The collector of a district, with more 
responsibility, has only half, the -salary of the youngest, 
(or zillah) judge; at the same time that his. temptatioi^j 



and "opportunit}^ of making a fortunCj- by underhand 
methods^ is tenfold to that of the highest judge: so 
that an unprincipled collector might take advantage of 
such an argumentj and suppose himself alloived to 
make up his salary equal to that of the judge, by any 
means least likel}'’ to be found out. 

, In stating what I have, in favour of the judicial 
system, I am far from saying, that the whole of our 
system in India docs not generally tend to enlighten 
the minds of the natives, and open their eyes to the 
bonds in 'which they have been held, by the Brahmins, 
for many hundreds of centuries: — how far it may be 
our interest to assist them in breaking those, bonds, ce- 
mented by their religious adherence to cast, and imme- 
morial usages or customs, I cannot say. I will ven- 
ture, however, to afBrm, that greater lengths have 
been gone, in loosening these chains, within the last 
century, and perhaps widiin theiast thirty years, than 
had ever before been done in five hundred years. 

It has been a prevalent, but erroneous theory, in 
Europe, to suppose, that previously to the wicked in- 
vasions of the peninsula of India by the Mahamudans 
and Europeans, the. innocent Hindoos had enjoyed 
their thousands of centuries in a profound state of un- 
interrupted peace : — for, both before and since., the 
days of Alexander the Great, it is confirmed, by every 
book of eastern history, that the most sanguinary wars 
were carried on. The ancient history of Ceylon, Myr 
soor, and of every ‘part of the Dukin, will prove the 
same ; and .you. can scarcely travel fifty miles,' without 
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finding tHe ruins^of some city,:;^yhicl^i at one^ejdod ^ 
I anotheTj . has been - the seat - ofi government : to .:the 
neighbouring districts.. Their -wars, ^at that timepivere 
Hindoos against Hindoos; atidywhicnsoever party :e6n- 
quered> still the same civil polity/ the: same • Teligion, 
the same manners, dress, and customs, as before/. pre-. 
vailed in the country, which rather changed its .limits 

and boundaries, than its government. ■ r.::--. 

On the invasions of the Mahamudans . and Portu- 
guese, the face of affairs was entirely changed ; and, 
although' the conquerors subdued the Hindoos, arid 
subjected their country, they could not break the reli- 
gious prejudices of their minds: and their . attempting 
to do so hy force 3 (and these conquerors were equally 
bigoted), only, made these prejudices take foot the 
deeper. The effect, however, of. the British adminis- 
tration of government, has been very different, on the 
minds of the natives in general.. In the room of re- 
ligious persecution, these have found the most perfect 
toleration, and an encouragement to make use of their 
own proper reason. They have seen the seminaries for 
' the education of their own youth, which -had been de- 
stroyed by bigotry, not only rebuilt, but liberally' en- 
dowed : and their, ancient books of law. and religion 
'"which had been buried 'in the most secret . recesses of 
their temples, have been again brought to ; light - for 
their general information, edification, and guidance, in 
religious, moral, and civil -duties and obligations; ’ \ ' 
You vyill scarcely read one narrative of the Gatfiolic- 
missionaries, without finding great abuse thfo.wn upon ' 
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the Brahmins, for' refusing to communicate the con- 
-tents of their ^books' to these bigots. Their motive, 
however, was very plain.; for they observed, that the 
missionaries' only wished for this information, merely 
to misreprcsent'or ridicule it, in their attempts to make 
converts. 

. The reasons why the Brahmins observed a directly 
opposite conduct towards^ the English, (in not only 
giving us their books, but teaching us the' language in 
which they were written), are no less evident: for 
they perceived, that the English, instead of making 
use' of their books to their annoyance, had no other 
view, than that of - disseminating the knowledge they 
contained, for the benefit of the natives, and of properly 
regulating the conduct of government towards them ; ' 
which a acquaintance' with their laws and cus- 

toms, could alone enable us to do. But if you peruse 
the accounts of some, even- late, travellers, you will 
see, they -wish you still to believe, in Europe, that 
neither the books of the Hindoo law are in our pos- 
session, nor the language of them understood by us; 

■ although the former are daily referred to, for legal de- 

cisions, in fifty native courts of justice, formed of 
.learned pundits ; and the latter (Sanscrit), is one 'of 
the . best instructed of the classes, in the college of 
Fort William. ■ - . . 

That the encouragement given to learning, and ad- 
vancement' in every stage of improvement, by the 
English gx)vernment, has created a general emulation 

■ amongst all classes of , natives, to'open their e3’es, and 
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make use of their own abilities , and capacities; instead 
of following the systems of their forefathers, no one, 
I think, will deny ; but the greatest advancement in 
knowledge, has been made by a class of people formed 
of all Brahmins, MalabarSj and Geiitoos, who, 
having attained the English .language in their; youth, 
have spent their days in- the service3 public or, private, 
pf British gentlemen. These persons have not only 
obtained great wealth (being proprietors of the greatest 
part of the Carnatic soil), but a .very considerable ac- 
quaintance With the principles of government and po- 
licy of the British, as Well as of other European, states; 
which they takC: care to keep up, by a constant perusal 
of the newspapers and publications transmitted from 
Europe. 

These persons are not confined to Madras and its 
neighbourhood, as formerly; but may now be found, as 
interpreters, English writers, Dubashes, and heads of 
public offices, wherever the British have civil or mili- 
. t.ary -establishments. 

Their behaviour, no. less than their common lan- 
guage, serves to prove, that they wish to be deemed 
ilhiminaii^ and persons above vulgar prejudices; arid 
although they dare, not violate their laws- of cast, by do- 
ing or eating any thing positively forbidden, yet they 
openly declare, that religion is only intended for the illi- 
terate; that God is the sole and supreme ruler of this 
world ; and that Vishnu,. Brahma, Shiveii, and the rest 
of their Gods, are only idolatrous symbols and-attri- 
butesof his power, used -by the Brahmins to create 
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more awe, by imposing on the minds of the vulgar and 
lower classes. 

Not twenty-five years ago, if any one of these per- 
sons had met a church Brahmin, he w'ould have 
jumped out of his palanqueen, and stood, in the most 
submissive posture, until he had gone past ; but now, 
they have so far conquered this respectful feeling (called 
prejudice), that should not the Brahmin get out of the 
way, he would certainly be run down without any cere- 
mony. 

But the Brahmins, . themselves, have very consider- 
ably tended to decrease and destroy that respect, which 
they formerly received from all inferior casts, by quit- 
ting the profession of the priesthood, and entering into 
all the usurious and avaricious paths which lead to 
worldly honours, riches, and preferment. This dege- 
neracy may easily be traced, for it is not long since it 
commenced. On the conquests of the Mahamudans 
in the southern countries, we find it recorded, in Per- 
sian authors, as a disgrace to the Brahmins, that some 
few had given up spiritual for temporal concerns j and 
had officiated, in the public departments of state, as 
ministers, cashiers of the treasury, &c. But this dege- 
neracy has so rapidly increased of late years, that we 
now find them invariably employed, not only in every 
office of government, nearly to the exclusion of all 
other casts (especially in the revenue department), but 
also in the management of most commercial concerns 
of individuals ; w’here they can only act as agents, their 



law positively forbidding them to practise commerce as 
principals. ' 

■A small proportion of Brahmins have indeed been 
lefty for the purpose of attending the Pagodas, minis- 
tering to pilgrims, and conducting, the ordinary religi- 
o'us ceremonies ; but' they are' kept in so poof and 
indigent a condition (being dependant upon the rich ■ 
Brahmins, who have got hold of the revenues set apart 
by government for the Pagodaj, that it is impossible 
they should gain the respect or veneration of those to 
■whom they administer their rites. The rich and worldly 
Brahmins, having thus set the example of despising the 
officiating and church Brahmin, no wonder that it 
should be followed by persons of inferior cast ; and es- 
pecially by such as, having received deistical ideas, from ' 
a more' liberal way of tliinking, imbibed by their com- 
munication with Europeans, -already begin to aim at 
shaking off the chains of prejudice in which they have 
so long been held. 

Such are the persons 1 have above described under 
the name of whose astonishing composi- 

tions, in English, you may daily read in the Madras 
newspapers for it has lately been the fashion, for the 
first and most learned of the English, not only to en- 
courag-e them to write for the public, but to correspond 
with them, ‘themselves, on literary subjects. 

The number of these people increases every day, and 
English' schools (taught by Brahmins) are thronged 
with students, at all the large stations, as well aS at Ma- 
di’as. The quickness and capacity of these boys, is, in . 
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most instances j astonishing ; arid the beauty of theii' 
vmting, is proverbial : for their cool habits of living, . 
allow them to pay the most unwearied attention to the 
most trifling subject^ until they have coriquered it*, • 
■There is no doubt, therefore, but that, in a very short 
space of time, a still greater change will be visible in 
the-modes of thinkirig, throughout every class, in In- 
dia;,. and that the more enlightened they get, the more' 
rapidly- v/ill their former admiration of European supe- 
ridrity Yzuish. But any one, who has been in India for 
the last twenty-five years, and observed the very visible 
effects of 'this illuininisiri, may form a pretty accurate 
opinion of its future rapid progress. Many of these 
literati have risen from the lowest classes; and have 


commenced their career as menial domestics to English 
gentlemen. The same cunning, intrigue, ability (or 
whatever name it goes by), which raised them from no- 
thing, to this height, ma}g if opportunity occur, raise 
them, at some future period, into an exalted station in 
the political hemisphere. 

* T need not here enter into a discussion, to prove, that 
the Hindoo institution and government (until conquered 
by foreigners), has been held together, so many tre:;- 
sand years longer than any other we have ever lieard ed 
solely by the harriers of cast. 

’ The facility of acting,. which these give to c^'ery de- 
partment of the state, is in -nothing more ewae.',it cram 
in the ^oZice ; which is here rendered, net cm v mere 
bearable, but free of all, trouble and urcenveniewee to 


the -subject, bydhe heads of casts being 


res-.\.'nde!e icr 
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the behaviour, of the whole. Bht what better princi-. 
ples.for the'mtives. to act.upon, coiild 'a foreigacon-^ 
queror wish or demand, than that of , which con- 
fines every individual, of the conquered nation, to his 
own private statipnln the community ? 

How far4;herefore our introduction of systems, tend- 
ing to enlighten . the natives of India, which must ulti- 
mately break -do\yn this barrier of cast, by, raising the 
lower, -to a. level, with the higher, classes, may be 
deemed a proper measure of British-pplicy, 1 am.- unable 
to.’say, ; ' 

•• We have, hitherto, held India, as all. foreign, and es- 
pecially .European conquerors must dp, by the influence 
of public, opinion, no less than by the length ,> of , our 
sword. Any.eyen.ri therefore, that weakens the former, 
must strike deep;at the root.of our existence in India; 
so long . as we can only, afford to have, the. latter- 
wdelded by 20, 000 , British soldiers, dispersed, amongst, 
at least ,;, mUlions of mtive mhdhitajits / 

But after introducing, amongst, this; host of natives, 
principles, tending to, shew them the state of degrada- 
tion in- which they /have so long been held,, and inspir- 
i no- them ;With. sentiments, that must soon cause them 
to vindicate the injured dignity of human nature.; I 
say, after this, it may be. asked of- the. advocates for, 
illuminism, whether they are , prepared to admit these 
our fellpw subjects to a full participation of political 
rio-kisj and , allow ; their representatives a seat in our 
House of : Parliament ? If it be hot advisable to, admit 
them to these rights, in proportion to their advance- 
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inent in knowledge, how are we to expect they will al- 
low us to remain in India, after having 'gone such 
lengths? Do you look to their gratitude. ' Alas! no 
such virtue is known amongst them ; they have hot 
even a simple word that is expressive of it, in their 
language. 

• The power 'given you over them, by the influence of 
public opinion, and their ideas of our superiority, will 
have'died away, along with their other prejudices ; and 
how long the yjoziyer q/" the stvord may then last, it is im- 
possible for us to conjecture: but this is certain, that 
hotl\ noiu and then you must hold and rule India by a 
military -government ; Ameliorating the condition of the 
people, to the utmost, by granting them the indulgence 
of their own ■ laws, rights,’ and customs, in the fullest 
and most ample manner. , But further you cannot go : 
they have 'never yet lived under any other than a mili- 
tary and arbitrary government, neither can we expect, 
from our own experience^ that they ryzY/ ever be go- 
verned by, or submit to, a yoke that is not despotic. 

It' will 'be well worth the consideration of- the British 
Government at home, therefore, in making provision 
for 'the administration of. Our Indian possessions, to heep 
this continually in: view and it will be no less the duty ' 
of the British Governrherit in India, to see that, whilst 
they grant every indulgence to the natives, in the full 
enjoyment of their own laws and customs, nay, even 
encourage them to cAmVi these ancient institutions as 
their greatest hlessings^' they at the same time do not 
permit them to overleap their boundaries, and grasp at 

a ,3 
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those ideas of British liberty, which are totally incom-^; 
patible \yith our existence in India: for I must repeat it 
again, that hy their prejudices we have gained, and now 
heep, our possessions in Indian and by their prejudices , 

' alone, must ive expect to hold them in future. ' ; - ■ 

^ I cannot conclude this subject without noticing a 
paragraph, in the letter I have already quoted from the 
Bishop of LandafF, to Dr. Euchahan. His Lordship • 
says ; — our empire in India j said Mr. Hastings,. 

^ has been acquired hy the sword and must he maintained 
hy the sword.' L cannot agree with him in this senti- 
ment. All empires have, originally, been acquired by- 
violence, but they are best established by moderation; 
and justice I” 

Frqni a perusal of this celebrated, divine’s writings, I 
have always been, accustomed to look up to his charac-’ 
ter with a degree of esteem, reverence, and respect, 
that makes it difficult for me to believe, that this-para- ‘ 
graph could have cpme from the pen which has always 
been guided by so much liberality of sentiment. Did 
Mr. Hastings ever utter a sentiment, which could be 
construed into a hint, that moderation and justice 
should give place to the swprd; or did he not rather 
mean to insinuate, that these should be supported by it ?. 

That his Lordship should have dissented from the opi- . . 
nion of Mr. Hastings, would have been a proof of the 
goodness of his heart, in shewing his unwillingness 
believe, that pur station in the east, was so. critical, as 
to oblige us to maintain it by the sword ; but there- 
' rnainder of the sentence is a libel upon eyery hpur of Mr; 



Hastings's government, as lingnardedly, and, I trust, 
iindesignedly, writteil by the Bishop, as it is unmerited 
by Mr. Hastings. In short, this, and the concluding 
paragraphs of his Lordship’s letter, are evidently the ef- 
fusions of the heart, rather than the dictates of his de- 
liberate judgment. 

Cun you, from all your store of ancient or modern 
history, shew us a parallel to our acquisitions, or our 
situation, in India — It is as new as it is wonderful. A 
handful of persons, so far despised, by the general 
voice of many millions of natives, that to ioucU one of 
these strangers accidentally, cannot be done unpol- 
lutedly, or without immediate purilication ; and to eat 
ivith ooe of them, or of victuals previously touched by 
them^ cannot be done without loss of cast, and degra- 
dation through the remainder of life : — I say, such a 
handful of despised people, to talk, or think, of govern- 
ing our immense possessions, by moderation and justice, 
unsupported by the sword^ is to expect a miracle ! Are 
we in India^ I would ask, at the solicitation of the na- 
tives, or only on sufferance, until they can turn us 
out ? 

That moderation and justice were maintained by the 
sword of Mr. Hastings’s power, is a truth, which the 
voice of millions of those natives, who had felt the 
blessings of it, long proclaimed, before the cars of the 
British nation would listen to it. But the strongest 
proof in favour of his government, is, that our subsc-. 
quent prosperity has been entirely raised upon the foim- 
4ations' of inoderation and justice laid by him,. 
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1 have already said^ that the tndian nations’ have 
tmj/s been governed by a despotic power^ and that thej 
are Used to no -other.. How then would it agree 'with-, 
the sentiments, even .of the' learned 'Bishop,, to-find us, 
through ideas .of moderation- and justice, - them 
to establish a government they had never 'known, or 
could comprehend, and to espouse E' religion, whose ■ 
votaries they despised. and abhorred? Biit, to class the 
Hindoos with American and African Pagans, shews as 
little local . knowledge, .as to speak of the ■i7/ra/m^ of 
Pagan superstition, and the despotism' of their native 
princes in. the East: when, from every record of an- 
cient Hindoo history, it appears, that .nothing- bould 
be more lenient or paternal , than the government of 
their princes, ■ although despotic' ; . nothing more mild', 
or inoffensive, than theiir religious worship,- .although 
paganic^ But the arguments of the Beart,' , cannot, in 
politics, stand against those of the head ; and the long 
experience-, of 3. person, even less conversant in the 
habits, customs, and religious , prejudices of the 'In- 
dians, than Mr; Blastings, must be allowed more 
Weight, in influencing an opinion on this subject, than 
the most humane or beneficent: theories, of the most 
learned and philanthropic Christian. 

Plaving now, my <iear.Sir, gone through all the 
subjects that I have heard, connected .with the late dis- 
turbances, and -given you our I?idf.ah ideas, pro and 
con, upon the. cause of them, I will -h^ten to the 
close of this already too long lettei ; 

If the- conclusion/ that -I have drawn from facts,, 
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slioulcl strife youiL mind as correct, yoti will 
that -our existence in ' India, at j)ro,sc'i)t, hy a 

Very .slender thread ; qwing’, in a great jneniiniv;, io 
the. incongruity, of the system by whicli onr 
are governed. 

The first, and, most obvious remedy, i.lau'erore, in, 
■simplify the government, as mucli as j)OHsil)](!, both a1 
home and abroad; for, at present, we find ()j)|)o;!(*d to 
each- other, first, in Europe,- the Ministiy and tire 
Court of. Directors ; then, in India, the Goverjjor atid 
Commander. in chief. The senior rnemlier of t)je eivll 


council opposes the junior; and tiie v/liolc (''OV(;rnment 
is set against the bench of King’s ji/dge') : Uie K/ngV, 
army are. disinclined to the Company’s; arid lasffy, fhe 
tnilitarr are in c-nuosition to the civil aulfror/ties. 
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think that He is in earnest ? Is a, country,' that supports^ 
from ]ts revenues, a standing army of two hundred 
thousand men,. a judicial, civil, and revenue es- 
tablishment, larger than most of the powers in Europe; 
and which yields, from its commerce, more than 5 | 3 er: 
cent, upon its capital, together with ■ some millions /of 
revenue to thenation,,in Custom-house duties:— I say^- 
are the ihasters of such a country to.be deemed, or to. 
be believed', in a state of bankruptcy ? If they are, it 
is the fault of the system under which the, possessions 
are governed, and not of the possessions themselves. ■ 
Again, when a member of the Board of Gontroul 
shall stand up in Parliament, and say, that “ Ministry 
cannot alter the .present system of Indian affairs • and 
that, “ taking the government of India from the Court 
of Directors, would throw too' much patronage and 
influence into the hands of the Crown,” can any per- , 
son believe him serious ? — ^when it is so well known, 
that the, whole of’ the influence 'and patronage, is. at 
present in the hands of 'ministers, under the cloak and 
name of an East India Company ! . ' 

I am fully sensible of many bad effects, that must, 
most assuredly, ensue, ,from a iota/ alteration .of sys- 
tem; because, unless the subordinate agents, whether . 
civil, commercial;, or military, are brought up and 
practised fro7}z y blit h, on the scene in . India, oui af-.' 
fairs there must very soon wear the, most unpropitious 
aspect.' . Each branch must serve an .apprenticeship, as 
•well to gain a knowledge of his profession, and. of the 
languages, as to. season himself to the .climate. - A 
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continual change of agents also, would tend to sharpen 
the appetite of avarice, until the -country would be so 
, drained" of its respurces, and so disgusted with our 
oppression, that it would be no longer ^y6^th our 
holding. 

Were the King, or the Company, to be masters of 
India, I look upon it a,s a circiun.stance equally indispen- 
sable, that their servants, civil and military, should be 
sent out in their, youth. The principal patronage would, 
therefore, be confined to the appointment of civil writers, 
and cadets ; and will any one sa)% tha.t such a patronage 
would throw too much additional influence into the 
hands of the Crown? Should the whole of India, in- 
deed, be thrown open, and the innumerable capital 
civil appointments, from ^1,0.00 to. =£6,000 a-year^ 
be left at the disposal of the King, without their being, 
as at present, claimed as the, reward- of seryices, in a* 
.gradual and progressive rise in the civil list and should 
the whole of the staff, field and general officers, be 
nominated at the ^yill of the Sovereign, fr.om his army, 
in Europe, and without paying attention to the meri- 
torious claims of the officers who may so. long have 
- served in India ; then, indeed, a good plea rnight be 
given, in bar to an entire transfer of these civil and 
military establishments to the Crown. Tt might be 
prudent,' however, as a trial, to leave, at first, the 
revenue, as well as commercial, concerns, entirely 
under the management of the Company; and only 
to transfer the army and politics of Europe, into the 
hands of the Crov/n.“ 
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The principal objection to the militarjr transfej> 
would be made by the officers of the Company’s army 
in India; unless, indeed, they should have confirmed 
to them, by Parliament, such rights as they had esta- 
blished to themselves, by their engagements, on enter- 
ing the service of the Company. To prevent an abuse 
of patronage, by Ministers, in this immense army, it 
might also be prudent, on the part of the legislature, 
strictly to define those rights ; and such a definition 
could not be deemed an encroachment upon the Jioyal 
■ prerogative, as head of ‘the army, if made previously 
to the transfer. , . 

. I have already shewn you above, that the company's 
officers have nothing to gain. by such a transfer.- The 
distinction, since they receivecLKing’s. commissions, is 
not, strictly speaking, ev€?t nominaly between them 
and the regulars serving in India. On the contrary, 
however, they have much to lose ; unless the transfer 
should be made on the most liberal footing. Should 
purchase be allowed, (as in the King’s army), -they must 
be liable to daily supercessions ; and an officer, who 
had obtained a majority, or a company, by fifteen or 
twenty years’ service in the Sultry climate of India, 
might be transferred to a regiment at Quebec, or the 
coldest parts of the world. The only mode, in which 
purchase could, perhaps, be permitted, would be, after 
so many years of actual service ivitli a Sepoy corps, for 
each rank: say, two for a lieutenancy ; five or six for 
a company; ten or tvvelve for a majority.; and fifteen 
for a lieutenant-colonelcy. The necessity'Tor this is 
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obvious: for, were it otherwise, new, officers, daily 
joining corps of Sepoys, and entirely unacquainted with 
their language, manners, prejudices, and customs, 
would shortly, renew the scenes, which have so lately 
nearly proved fatal to our possessions in the East. 

The principal disadvantage which the Company’s 
army at present labours under, is, as I have said in an- 
other place, the total want of simulating honours. Let 
me again request you to advert to the conquests made , 
in India, and to read the military history of the British 
nation, which, of late years, (with the exception of 
Egypt and Maida), has been totally confined to India. 
Read what was done, before the smallest proportion of 
King's troops ivere introduced into India; and also, the 
many subsequent proofs, on record, of victories ob- 
tained, through the discipline and courage of the 
Company’s troops. Is it not strange, then, since the 
claims of valour cannot but be equally strong in all 
situations and in all countries, that out of all these 
brilliant campaigns, battles, and sieges, which occurred 
during the greatest part of a century, not a single 
Company’s officer should ever have been thought wor- 
thy of the dignities which have been conferred, on those 
British soldiers, who have distinguished themselves in 
other countries ? It is, however, highly honourable to 
the Company’s officers, that, notwithstanding this 
marked neglect of their services, and the continual 
state of degradation, in which it has, of late years, 
been attempted to keep them, -they have ever consi- 
dered, as "a . sufficient stimulative and reward, the con- 
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sciousnessj thatj on all occasions, they have t^one. 
■ their duty » , . / 

But, as my aim has been to throw li^ht Upon the 
past conduct of those who have had the management 
in India, rather .than to suggest plans for the future, I 
. shall here conclude j only begging you, once for all, 

' to remember, that what I have said, although strictly 
applicable to the coast of Coromandel, may not, per- 
haps, be equally so to the other Presidencies, of Bengal 
and Bombay. 

r am, 

Tour’s, &:c. 

NAJEEB, . 




